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Editor  &  Publisher 


As  The  Orange  County  Register  continues  to  attract 
national  acclaim,  we’d  like  to  acknowledge  the 
efforts  of  our  Production  division,  which  creates 
what  many  consider  to  be  one  of  the  nation’s 
best-produced  dailies. 

They  work  behind  the  scenes...shooting  negs, 
making  separations,  creating  ads,  pasting  up  the 
news,  running  the  presses  and  performing  hundreds 
of  other  tasks  that  create  the  daily  miracle  that  is 
the  newspaper. 

The  skill,  drive  and  professionalism  of  these 
unsung  heroes  are  second-to-none.  And  when  you 
consider  that  they  bear  the  workload  of  producing 
the  nation’s  #1  newspaper  in  full-run  advertising,  | 
their  quality-orientation  is  even  more  remarkable. 

When  it  comes  to  productivity  and  dedication,  no 
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Let  GCN  fine  tune  your 
suburban  market! 


NorU^ide^^ 


Waukegan 

LAKE 

COUNTY  , 


LIbertyville 


KANE 

COUNTY 


Aurora 


Wheaton 


Du  PAGE 
COUNTY 


You’ll  like  listening  to  the  lyrics  the  six  Greater 
Chicago  Newspapers  have  to  offer  when  we  harmonize 
about  Chicago’s  “OUTER  LOOP”.  This  abundant 
MARKET  APART  is  made  up  of  four  suburban  coliar 
counties  comprising  the  most  affluent  market  in  lilinois 
and  eieventh  in  the  U.S.  The  daiiy  paid  circulation  of 
GCN  newspapers  is  more  than  172,000,  over  90%  which 
is  home  deiivered,  and  represents  the  third  largest  daiiy 
circuiation  in  iiiinois! 

Our  readers  use  this  buying  power  in  a  retaii  market 
which  is  second  in  iiiinois,  and  has  saies  three  times 
greater  than  the  next  iargest  market. 

Think  about  it.  Isn’t  it  about  time  you  attuned  your 
advertising  message  to  this  affiuent  MARKET  APART 
not  reached  by  The  Chicago  Tribune  or  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times? 

Let  the  Greater  Chicago  Newspapers  compiement 


A  MARKET 


Greater  Chicago  Newspapers 


AURORA 

The  Beacon-News 
(312)  844-5858 


ELGIN 

Daily  Courier-News 
(312)  888-7790 


JOLIET 

Herald-News 
(815)  729-6137 


R»pr»—nt»d  NaHonally  by  Sawyw-FarguMn-Walktr  Co.,  Inc. 


LIBERTYVILLE 

South  West  News-Sun 
(312)  362-2092 


^  CopIei( 


WAUKEGAN 

The  News-Sun 
(312)  336-7000 


WHEATON 

The  Daily  Journal 
(312)  231-7971 


- Introducing - 

UPI  CustomStocks/2000 

Tomorrow's  state-of-the-art,  selectable  stocks  system,  is  available  to  you 
today,  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  alternative  systems. 


^  Select  what  you  want  to  publish — stocks, 
bonds,  options,  foreign  exchange,  com¬ 
modities,  mutual  and  money  market 
fimds. 

^  Select  how  you  want  to  list — ^high,  low, 
close,  P/E,  yield,  whatever  you  choose. 

Customize  stock  lists  on  volume,  divi¬ 
dend,  P/E,  %  change,  ticker  symbols,  in¬ 
dustries — again,  you  choose. 


^  Calculate  and  print  mathematical  fields 
not  included  in  your  stocks  feed. 

^  Boldface,  italicize  or  underline  stocks  of 
your  choosing. 

^  Output  to  a  printer,  personal  computer, 
typesetter,  front-end  or  pagination  system. 

^  All  this,  and  more,  on  an  IBM  PC- AT  or 
clone. 


UPI  CustomStocks/2000 
works  with  all  existing 
and  future  UPI  stocks 
feeds.  Better  yet,  UPI 
CustomStocks/2000 
can  be  installed  today. 
So  why  wait  any  longer? 


For  details,  see  us  at  ANPA-TEC,  booth  #2582.  Or  call  Vincent  Crosbie  today  at  1-212-560-1188. 

You're  always  on  target  with  UPI  news. 
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AUGUST 

16- 20— National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Annual  Convention,  New 

York  Hilton  and  Towers,  New  York  City. 

17- 10— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Huntington. 

27- 30— New  York  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

Gideon  Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 10— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Carousel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8—  National  Newspaper  Literacy  Day. 

8- 10— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers  Retreat,  River 

Terrace,  Gatlinburg. 

12- 15— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Annual  Convention,  The  St. 

Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 18— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 

Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

15-10— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Hyatt 
Regency  West  Shore,  Tampa. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Inn  at  Reading,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 

20-22— Science  Writers  Forum,  “Lung  Disease:  Challenge  in  the  '90s,' 
sponsored  by  the  American  Lung  Association  and  American  Thor¬ 
acic  Society,  The  Historic  Inns  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

20- 22— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Editorial  Conference,  Campus 

Hotel,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Inc.,  Conference,  The  Chang¬ 

ing  Newspaper — A  Quest  for  Success;  Tara  Hyannis  Hotel  & 
Resort. 

23-27— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Beausejour, 
Moncton,  N.B.,  Canada. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

AUGUST 

18— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Editorial  Page  Seminar;  Inland  Press  Cen¬ 
ter  (near  Chicago  O’Hare  Airport). 

21-25 — ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center, 
Reston,  Va. 

28- 9/1— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing  Workshop,  Pittsburgh. 

29- 9/1— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Process  Color  Stripping,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-7— ANPA  Multicultural  Management  Workshop,  McLean  (Va.)  Hilton. 
8-10— INAME/NATMA  Telemarketing  Management  Seminar,  San  Diego 
Marriott. 

9—  INAME/Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar, 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 

10-12— SNPA  Workshop  for  Smaller  Newspapers,  Sa.  Antonio. 

10- 15— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  MACTRAC,  Intermediate, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

11- 1 5— ANPA  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  The  News¬ 

paper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

11-11/17— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management:  Media  Man¬ 
agement  and  Entrepreneurship  for  Journalism  Graduate  Students, 
St.  Petersburg. 

13-15— ICMA  District  Managers  Seminar,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
13-16— ANPA/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Newspaper 
Training  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

15 — NENA  Workshop  for  Newspaper  Librarians,  Andover  Marriott, 
Andover,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Classified  Advertising,  Fort  Worth  Hil¬ 
ton. 

17- 27— American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

18- 20 — ANPA,  Advanced  Management  Workshop,  Omni  Georgetown, 

Washington,  D.C. 

19- 20— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Cost  Clinic,  Inland  Press  Center,  Chicago. 
21-22— Inland  Press  Foundation,  Group  Executives  Seminar,  Westin  Hotel- 

O’Hare,  Chicago. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


About  Awards 


Clarion  Awards.  Women  in  Communications  recently 
announced  the  winners  of  its  Clarion  Awards,  recognizing 
outstanding  achievement  in  communications. 

In  the  newspapers  division,  the  winners  were: 

Photography,  spot  news:  The  photography  staff  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hard  news:  Doreen  Weisenhaus,  managing  editor  of  the 
National  Law  Journal,  New  York,  circulation  of 50,000  or 
less;  no  award  in  the  50,001-100,000  category;  Elaine  S. 
Povich,  Carol  Jouzaitis  and  Laurie  Cohen,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  over  100,000  circulation  category. 

Feature  story:  Gail  Diane  Cox,  National  Law  Journal; 
Christy  Scattarella,  Willamette  Week,  Portland,  Ore.; 
Susan  Faludi,  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

Series:  David  Gomez  and  Patricia  Guthrie,  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune',  Marco  R.  della  Cava  and  photographer 
Rudy  Gutierrez,  El  Paso  Times',  Tom  Harris  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Michael  Williamson,  Sacramento  Bee. 

Stattler  honored.  Elaine  Stattler,  community  relations 
and  promotions  manager  at  The  Day,  New  London, 
Conn.,  received  the  1989  Community  Service  Award  from 
the  Connecticut  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
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IN  BRIEF 


Ad  groups  testify 
against  tobacco  biil 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Advertising  Federation 
each  sent  representatives  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  recently  to  testify  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Hazardous  Materials 
against  restrictions  on  tobacco  adver¬ 
tising  proposed  in  H.R.  1250. 

AAF  president  Howard  Bell  noted 
that  the  ad  industry  views  such  re¬ 
strictions  as  a  “direct  challenge  to  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  all  adver¬ 
tisers  of  legal  products  and  services,” 
while  ANA  president  DeWitt  Helm 
commented  that  the  bill  is  “unconsti¬ 
tutional,  ineffective  and  premised  on 
a  policy  totally  at  odds  with  a  free 
society.”  AAAA  executive  vice 
president  Hal  Shoup  pointed  out  that 
the  restrictions  “would  have  the  same 
net  effect  as  an  advertising  ban.” 

Ads  insignificant 
to  young  smokers 

The  International  Advertising 
Association  has  published  a  study  of 
16  nations  that  found  advertising  to  be 
an  insignificant  factor  in  the  initiation 
of  smoking  among  juveniles. 

The  study  —  conducted  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  Austr^ia,  Canada,  Hong  Kong, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  the  Philippines, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey 
and  the  United  Kingdom  —  asked 
over  15,000  juveniles  in  personal 
interviews  about  the  conditions, 
motivations  and  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  their  first  smoke.  Personal 
curiosity  and  social  influences  sur¬ 
rounding  the  potential  smoker  were 
found  to  be  overwhelming  factors  for 
a  juvenile’s  first  smoke,  while  adver¬ 
tising  was  hardly  mentioned. 

Minnesota  court 
vacates  orders 

The  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeal 
vacated  orders  by  a  lower  court  bar¬ 
ring  the  press  from  writing  about  a 
guardianship  proceeding  and  sealing 
the  records  of  the  case. 

Acting  on  a  petition  from  the  Star 
Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  the 
court  ruled  that  avoidance  of  emo¬ 
tional  distress  on  the  part  of  the  ward 


“does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  a  com¬ 
pelling  government  interest”  and 
therefore  it  was  vacating  the  trial 
court’s  restraining  order. 

The  court  of  appeals  also  vacated 
an  order  that  had  sealed  the  case  rec¬ 
ords,  stating,  “No  rule  or  statute  cre¬ 
ates  an  exception  for  records  in  guar¬ 
dianship  proceedings.” 

Foundation  expands 
minority  workshops 

The  National  Press  Foundation 
said  it  will  expand  to  four  cities  its 
journalism  workshops  for  minority 
high  school  students. 

Foundation  president  David  Yount 
said  working  local  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  will  conduct  workshops  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City  and 
Detroit. 

Details  of  the  workshops  were  still 
being  planned. 

The  Chicago  workshop,  announced 
earlier,  involves  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  Journalists  and  funding 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Workshops  in  the  other  cities  will 
be  supported  by  the  Reader’s  Digest 
Foundation. 

The  program  is  designed  “to 
encourage  more  minority  students  to 
seek  careers  in  journalism,  where 
they  are  badly  needed,”  Yount  said. 

George  Curry,  Chicago  Tribune 
national  correspondent  and  NPF 
director,  has  sponsored  the  workshop 
program,  whose  graduates  may  qual¬ 
ify  for  college  assistance  and  job 
placement. 


Photog  helps  nab 
man  fleeing  police 

Kent  Sievers,  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) 
Progress  chief  photographer, 
recently  stopped  a  sexual  assault  sus¬ 
pect  as  the  man  fled  from  police. 

Sievers,  who  had  heard  the  call 
over  his  police  scanner  and  went  to 
the  area  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  shot  of 
the  chase,  saw  a  man  fitting  the  sus¬ 
pect’s  description  being  chased  by 
police  and  running  toward  him.  Siev¬ 
ers  got  out  of  his  car  and  blocked  the 
man’s  path,  pushing  him  down.  Police 
officers  arrested  the  man,  charging 
him  with  robbery,  kidnapping  and 
sexual  abuse. 

Columnist  Steve  Wilson,  in  a  piece 
about  the  episode,  noted  that  Seivers 


was  faced  with  “a  classic  journalist’s 
dilemma”:  Get  the  photo  or  help 
apprehend  the  suspect. 

“Actually,  I  didn’t  have  a  choice,” 
Sievers  was  quoted  by  Wilson.  “I  had 
put  a  300  lens  on  my  black-and-white 
camera  and  a  180  on  my  color  camera 
because  I  thought  I  might  see  him 
running  at  a  distance.  Both  lenses 
were  too  long  to  get  a  decent  picture 
of  someone  who  was  that  close  and 
getting  closer. 

“I  keep  thinking,  if  I’d  only  had  a 
short  lens  on  the  camera  when  I  saw 
the  guy,  I  would  have  had  a  helluva 
picture. 

“He  wouldn’t  have  gotten  away,” 
Wilson  further  quoted  Sievers  as  say¬ 
ing.  “He  was  coming  right  at  me.  I 
could  have  shot  half  a  dozen  frames 
and  still  stopped  him.” 

Denver  Press  Club 
faced  with  closing 

Unless  it  can  bring  in  about  200  new 
members,  the  105-year-old  Denver 
Press  Club  may  fold  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Press  Club  manager  Phil  Olson  told 
the  Denver  Post  that  operating  costs 
have  been  cut  to  the  bone,  with  food 
and  liquor  inventories  kept  at  minimal 
levels. 

Although  fund-raisers  and  member¬ 
ship  drives  have  kept  the  club  solvent 
for  the  past  two  years,  president  Carl 
Miller  said  the  club  is  losing  so  much 
so  quickly  now  that  it  needs  perma¬ 
nent  changes. 

Hennick  appointed 
to  FOI  Commission 

Frederick  Hennick,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Connecticut  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Commission  by  Gov.  William  A. 
O’Neill. 

Speciai  edition  for 
B-2  bomber  flight 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press,  Palm¬ 
dale,  Calif.,  recently  printed  a  special 
edition  commemorating  the  first  flight 
of  the  B-2  stealth  bomber. 

The  eight-page,  two-section  special 
afternoon  press  run  of  16,000  copies 
marked  the  first  publication  of  the 
paper  on  a  Monday  afternoon.  Most 
of  the  copies  were  sold  out  within  two 
days. 
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RqxMTting  the  news  beftxe  it’s  history 
is  Reuters  business. 

^’ve  made  our  reputation  reporting 
news  quickly  and  accurately  Seeding 
beats  on  br^ing  steadies  is  one  quality 
that  distinguishes  Reuter  products  from 
our  competition. 

At  Reuters  we  have  no  parent  news¬ 
paper  to  answer  to.  The  only  deadlines 
we  write  for  are  those  erf  our  clients.  Our 


primary  purpose  is  and  always  has  been 
to  sup^y  news  to  the  widest  range  of 
subscribers. 

With  nearly  1,200  reporters  and  edi- 
ters  in  115  news  bureaus  worldwide, 
Reuters  is  uniquely  positioned  to  cover 
world  events  when  and  where  they  occur. 
Whether  it’s  international,  national,  or 
business  news,  it  is  this  uniqueness  that 
adds  value  to  every  Reuter  service. 


For  a  free  30-clay  trial  of  The  Reuter 
News,  Business,  or  Financial  Reports, 
call  (212)603-3576. 

At  Reuters  we  owe  our  allegiance  not 
to  one  newspaper  we  own,  but  to  every 
newspaper  we  serve. 


The  First  Name  In  News. 
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The  Tbung  Columbus 
program  can  add  readers 

today. 


Parade’s  annual  Young  Columbus  program  creates  carrier  enthusiasm. 

The  kind  of  enthusiasm  circulation  directors  love.  The  kind  that  builds  current 
circulation.  In  fact,  each  year  for  33  years,  the  Young  Columbus  program  has 
generated  new  starts  and  kept  youth  carriers  on  the  job  longer. 


And  tomorrow. 


Today,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  incorporating  Young  Columbus 
into  their  NIE  programs.  By  bringing  it  into  schools,  they’re  creating  student 
enthusiasm  for  newspapers  now.  And  that’s  good  for  business. 

After  all,  today’s  students  are  tomorrow’s  readers,  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

PAEADE 


For  information  about  the  Young  Columbus  XXXIV  trip  to  Italy,  April  2-11,  1990,  call  Liz  Manigan  at  (212)  573-7058.  ®1989  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 
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Independent  carriers  in  jeopardy 

Members  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
were  told  recently  that  state  and  federal  agencies  appear  to  be 
determined  to  change  newspaper  carriers  from  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  to  employees.  With  an  estimated  600,000  carriers  working  for 
newspapers,  a  change  in  their  status  of  this  nature  would  mean  an 
additional  cost  to  newspapers  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
extra  taxes  and  liabilities. 

Newspapers  should  be  willing  to  pay  all  legitimate  taxes  rightfully 
assessed,  but  this  is  an  attempt  to  extract  extra  tax  dollars  by  putting 
new  meaning  to  decades-old  accepted  practices  in  the  newspaper 
business.  The  descriptions  by  experts  to  ICMA  about  tactics  being 
used  by  state  unemployment  insurance  agencies,  the  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  Service  and  the  U.S. Department  of  Labor^s  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  are  warning  that  these  and  other  agencies  are  trying  to  nab 
unsuspecting  newspapers  doing  something  they  shouldn’t  be  doing, 
albeit  innocently.  Circulation  managers,  as  well  as  other  nev  spaper 
management  executives,  should  be  on  the  alert.  They  have  been 
warned: 

Don’t  treat  carriers  as  employees;  beware  of  a  per-piece  price 
system;  if  newspapers  actively  control  carriers  in  safety  programs,  it 
could  jeopardize  their  independent  status;  don’t  let  them  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  outside  of  their  routes. 

Counsel  for  ICMA  told  E&P  the  IRS  seems  to  be  in  a  $4-billion 
collection  drive,  challenging  independent  contractors  in  all  indus¬ 
tries,  and  seems  to  have  targeted  newspapers  because  of  their  large 
work  force  of  independent  contractors.  In  other  words:  Someone  in 
government  decided  there’s  gold  in  them  there  hills.  These  state  and 
federal  agencies  should  not  be  permitted  to  overtmm,  revise  and 
re-interpret  rules  by  which  the  “Little  Merchant”  system  has  oper¬ 
ated  for  decades. 


Try,  try  again! 

Some  members  of  Congress  never  give  up  on  their  pet  projects. 

At  the  end  of  1987,  supporters  of  the  “fairness  doctrine”  slipped  a 
provision  into  the  $600-billion  appropriations  bill,  hoping  it  would  slip 
through  unnoticed  or  that  President  Reagan  would  sign  the  bill  in 
spite  of  his  opposition  to  that  provision.  They  were  wrong.  The 
president  stuck  by  his  guns  and  refused  to  sign  it,  threatening  a 
government  shutdown.  The  supporters  backed  down  and  withdrew 
the  fairness  provision  at  the  last  moment. 

This  year  it  is  the  same  old  story.  The  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  has  slipped  the  fairness  provision  into  a  budget 
reconciliation  bill,  this  time  hoping  to  get  it  by  President  Bush,  who 
has  expressed  his  conviction  similar  to  his  predecessor. 

It  exposes  once  again  the  fraudulent  practice  of  inserting  com¬ 
pletely  unrelated  measures  into  a  tax  or  budget  bill  because  sponsors 
have  failed  to  get  support  the  correct  way.  We  hope  other  members 
of  Congress  will  head  off  this  continuing  effort  to  reinstitute  the 
fairness  doctrine  which  has  been  disavowed  by  the  administration  as 
well  as  most  others  in  Washington. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  juveniles  should  be  identified  in  news 


The  dilemma  faced  by  California 
editors  when  a  man  died  at  a  closed 
school  board  meeting  (E&P,  July  1)  is 
based  on  a  myth.  That  myth,  very 
strong  among  newsmen,  is  that  for 
some  reason  the  name  of  a  juvenile 
offender  should  not  be  published. 

Supporters  of  this  myth  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  there  is  but  one 
piece  of  research  backing  that  posi¬ 
tion,  and  that  piece  of  research  is 
suspect  because  it  was  underwritten 
by  one  side  in  a  court  case.  In  fact,  the 
opposite  might  be  true:  publicity 
might  help  straighten  out  juvenile 
offenders.  In  the  California  case  the 
juvenile  and  his  father  were  in  a 
closed  school  board  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  youngster’s  expulsion. 

Amused 

It  was  amusing  to  read  the  recent 
story  in  E&P  about  the  lobbying 
activities  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
California  —  as  if  that  is  something 
unusual. 

Does  E&P  think  that  publishers 
don’t  involve  themselves  in  lobbying 
state  legislators  on  newspaper-related 
issues  in  other  states?  Does  E&P 
think  publishers  don’t  call  their  con¬ 
gressmen  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
ANPA  or  NNA? 

Lobbying  is  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  to  explain  a  point  of  view 
about  a  legislative  issue,  and  judi¬ 
cious  lobbying  by  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  on  carefully  selected  issues  can 
help  change,  kill  or  pass  legislation. 

In  most  states,  press  associations 
limit  their  involvement  to  Fol-related 
issues  and  to  business  issues  that 
relate  directly  to  newspapers.  A  bill  to 
kill  a  sales  tax  exemption  on  advertis¬ 
ing  relates  directly  to  newspapers.  It 
also  relates  to  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

William  B.  Keller 

(Keller  is  executive  director  of  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association.) 

(Managing  editor’s  note:  E&P 
simply  reported  on  the  situation  in 
California  and  quoted  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  had  to  say  about  the  lobbying 
effort.  The  E&P  news  story  did  not 
express  an  E&P  position  on  the  lobby¬ 
ing  effort.  Your  amusement  should  be 
with  those  quoted  in  the  story,  not  with 
E&P  for  publishing  what  they  had  to 
say.) 
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As  a  newsman,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  expelling  a  youngster  would  be 
the  type  of  news  that  should  be 
reported,  as  should  performance  of 
teachers.  Traditionally,  both  these 
and  other  major  decisons  are  made  in 
back  rooms  by  school  boards.  As  a 
newsman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
before  news  is  censored  there  should 
be  an  objective  reason,  supported  by 
clear  evidence,  for  reality  to  be  dis¬ 
torted.  Nearly  all  states  provide  for 
secret  meetings  by  school  boards,  but 
this  is  more  for  the  protection  of 
school  boards  than  youngsters. 

Supporters  of  the  juvenile  secrecy 
myth  also  would  be  surprised  by  its 
racist  roots.  The  idea  advanced  in 
Chicago  during  the  early  days  of  the 
century  was  that,  since  youngsters 
were  products  of  environment,  you 
could  raise  a  better  child  under  state 
supervision  if  you  could  get  the  kids 
away  from  their  unworthy  Irish,  Jew¬ 
ish,  Italian  and/or  Eastern  European 
parents.  Anyone  who  still  believes 
this  is  invited  to  take  a  little  tour  of 
Chicago’s  juvenile  court  system.  We 
now  know  that  environment  is  but 
one  part  of  a  complex  web  that  molds 
a  child. 

The  secrecy  notion  spread  to  other 
states  which  adopted  the  concept  in 
order  to  prevent  contamination  of 
juveniles  from  their  previous  impure 
environment.  Over  the  course  of  75 


stories 

years  or  so,  the  concept  was  internal¬ 
ized  by  generations  of  citizens. 

When  you  ask  a  class  of  beginning 
journalism  students  about  juveniles, 
almost  to  a  student  they  will  respond, 
“We  should  withhold  the  name  to 
protect  the  juvenile.”  This  is  some¬ 
thing  they  have  read  countless  times 
in  newspapers. 

Now,  why  have  newspapers  per¬ 
mitted  this?  The  answer  is  economic. 
Juvenile  courts  represent  a  large  area 
of  potential  news  that  newspapers  no 
longer  have  to  cover.  In  a  little  survey 
I  did  of  Illinois  editors,  most  thought 
the  juvenile  courts  had  little  interest 
among  the  readership.  Most  have 
little  contact  with  the  juvenile  court 
system,  a  condition  I  suspect  judges 
like  very  much. 

If  one  suspects  the  premise  that  a 
juevenile’s  name  should  be  withheld 
to  hasten  readjustment  to  society, 
why  not  withhold  the  names  of  adult 
offenders? 

Two  required  readings  for  anyone 
who  would  consider  this  seriously 
are:  Anthony  M.  Platt,  The  Child  Sav¬ 
ers  (University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1%9),  which  details  the  “invention  of 
delinquency,”  and  Patrick  T.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Our  Kindly  Parents  —  The  State 
(Viking,  1974).  Murphy,  a  lawyer  and 
public  defender  in  Chicago  juvenile 
court,  says:  “  .  .  .  The  effect  of  this 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


SPEAKING  OF  LAT-WP... 

“Our  news,  business,  sports  and  entertainment 
sections  depend  on  LAT-WP  to  supply  the 
necessary  background  reports  and  analyses — the 
increasingly  important  ‘whys’ — to  flesh  out  our 
coverage  and  propel  us  past  print  and  broadcast 
competition.  The  service  also  is  an  excellent 
source  of  opinion  material,  especially  those  hard- 
to-get  thought  pieces  from  well-known  experts  in 
their  respective  fields.” 

Jack  Loftis 

Editor  and  Vice  President 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
Houston,  Texas 
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PrintRoll  wins 

pressroom/mailroom  tug-of-war 


The  only  on-line  system 
no  overflow. 

Automatic  buffering  allows 
press  and  mallroom  to  produce, 
each  at  its  own  pace,  and  remain 
completely  on-line. 

•  PrintRoll  winds  newspapers 
and  preprints  into  large 
diameter,  stationary  rolls. 
Space-efficient  to  take 
advantage  of  full  ceiling  height. 
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to  allow  more  efficient 
processing  through  inserting 
machines. 

Shingle  stream  integrity  is 
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assure  smooth  movement  of 
the  product  by  conveyor 
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complete  mallroom  systems, 
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Clampdown  on  sources 

New  federal  policy  making  leakers  subject  to  criminal  prosecution 
is  the  latest  move  by  the  Justice  Dept  to  restrict  reporters’  access 


By  George  Garneau 

Federal  officials  who  leak  informa¬ 
tion  about  government  investigations 
to  the  press  are  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution,  according  to  a  new  U.S. 
Justice  Department  policy. 

Reporters  also  could  be  ordered  to 
testify  to  grand  juries  about  their 
sources,  if  subpoenas  are  approved 
by  the  attorney  general,  a  Justice 
£>epartment  official  disclosed. 

The  new  policy  reverses  one  from 
1978  that  was  designed  to  protect 
whistle-blowers  and  the  media.  The 
old  policy  deemed  it  “inappropriate” 
to  use  theft-of-government-property 
laws  in  prosecutions  if  leaked  infor¬ 
mation  were  used  to  inform  the  public 
and  had  not  been  gained  by  trespass¬ 
ing  or  illegal  wiretapping. 

That  policy  was  called  “too  broad” 
by  John  Keeney,  deputy  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  criminal  divi¬ 
sion,  who  disclosed  the  change  Aug.  2 
in  written  testimony  before  a  panel  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

“Accordingly,  it  is  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable  to  government  employees  who 
leak  information  obtained  from  a 
criminal  investigation.  Moreover,  we 
will  now  consider  prosecution  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  under  section  641 
in  leak  cases  not  arising  out  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  investigation  if  the  employee’s 
conduct  also  violated  some  other  pro¬ 
vision  such  as  the  Privacy  Act.”  Sec¬ 
tion  641  makes  it  illegal  to  steal  gov¬ 
ernment  property. 

Attorney  General  Dick  Thornburgh 
said  in  a  press  conference  the  next 
day  he  would  not  use  the  policy  to 
prosecute  reporters  who  receive 
information  about  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  he  would  use  it  against  fed¬ 
eral  employees  who  are  sources  of 
leaks. 

“The  statute  clearly  calls  for  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  involved  in  misusing 


sensitive  information  that  comes  to 
them  in  an  official  capacity,”  Thorn¬ 
burgh  said. 

Penalties  for  unauthorized  disclo¬ 
sure  of  government  records  include 
firing  and  up  to  10  years  in  jail.  Most 
leaks  are  investigated  by  the  Justice 
Department’s  Office  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  with  the  help  of  the 
FBI.  Since  OPR  began  in  1975,  15  to 
20  leak  investigations  went  to 
“advanced”  stages,  Keeney  stated. 


Keeney  also  said  at  the  hearings  on 
“unauthorized  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion”  that  the  government  was  con¬ 
sidering  other  policy  changes. 

The  hearings  followed  controver¬ 
sial  leaks  to  the  press  about  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  personal  finances  of 
William  Gray  III  (D-Pa.)  while  he 
sought  successfully  to  become  party 
whip,  and  into  allegations  of  carous¬ 
ing  by  John  Tower  before  the  Senate 
rejected  the  former  Texas  Republican 
senator’s  nomination  to  defense  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  policy  change  was  condemned 
by  First  Amendment  advocates. 

Bruce  Sanford,  attorney  for  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
said  Thornburgh’s  reassurance 
offered  “little  comfort.” 

The  policy  “sends  a  clear  threat  to 
government  employees  that  they  leak 
information  at  their  peril,  and  the 
threat  to  newspapers  is  if  the  Justice 
Department  decides  they  will  sub¬ 
poena  newspersons  before  grand 


juries  to  identify  which  government 
employees  leaked  information,”  San¬ 
ford  commented. 

“The  good  ship  of  government  is 
probably  the  only  ship  that  operates 
best  with  leaks,”  said  Sanford,  who 
observed  the  ironic  timing  of  efforts 
to  seal  leaks  about  criminal  investiga¬ 
tions  amid  near  daily  disclosures 
about  influence  peddling  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 


According  to  Sanford,  the  public 
interest  would  best  be  served  if  the 
Justice  Department  encouraged 
whistle-blowing. 

Thornburgh  has  made  his  views 
clear  on  press  contacts. 

“Our  lawyers  should  not  be  talking 
to  reporters.  Period,”  he  recently  told 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  a  legal 
newspaper.  He  said  leaks  were  seri¬ 
ous  business  that  could  undermine 
law  enforcement  and  unfairly  damage 
the  reputations  of  innocent  people. 

Thornburgh’s  policy  appears  to  be 
working.  The  Daily  Journal  reported 
how  a  Justice  Department  lawyer 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  an 
approaching  scribe,  explaining,  “1 
can’t  even  be  seen  talking  to  a 
reporter.” 

A  tighter  Justice  Department  is  old 
news  to  regular  reporters  there.  Since 
January,  they  have  seen  the  depart¬ 
ment  cut  its  public  affairs  staff  in  half 
and  restrict  access  to  officials. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Get  ready  for  The  National 

With  backing  from  the  famiiy  that  owns  Mexico’s  Teievisa, 
pianners  want  the  new  daiiy  to  be  the  Waii  Street  Journai  of  sports 


By  Mike  Gibson 

Henry  Freeman,  sports  editor  of 
USA  Today,  and  Steve  Doyle,  sports 
editor  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  spent 
several  minutes  directing  Associated 
Press  sports  editors  to  one  of  two 
sessions  at  their  16th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Portland  recently. 

It  didn’t  take  Doyle  long  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  question  from  those  filing  in 
first. 

“You  are  looking  for  the  Deford 
session?”  Doyle  asked,  nodding  his 
head  directionally.  “It’s  right  in 
there.” 

The  session  —  originally  entitled 
“Trends  of  the  Business”  —  became 
what  Doyle  and  many  of  the  members 
expected  it  to  be:  The  Deford  session. 

Frank  Deford,  former  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  writer,  has  been  picked  to  head 
The  National,  a  daily  newspaper 
devoted  entirely  to  sports. 

The  APSE  convention  —  with  204 
daily  sports  editors  in  attendance, 
bre^ng  the  old  record  of  194  set  last 
year  in  St.  Louis  —  turned  out  to  be 
the  perfect  forum  for  a  question-and- 
answer  session  on  the  venture. 

“I  know  you’ve  heard  an  awful  lot 
of  rumors  about  The  National  here,” 
Deford  told  the  editors.  “I  want  to  put 
some  to  rest.  Sports  editors  can  put 
everybody  else  to  shame  in  terms  of 
gossip.” 

The  National,  Deford  told  the  edi¬ 
tors,  will  begin  publication  six  times  a 
week  (minus  Saturdays)  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  will 
be  a  tabloid,  and  eight  of  the  32  pages 
will  be  devoted  to  local  sports. 

A  second  group  of  cities  is  hoped  to 
be  added  in  a  year,  with  the  eventual 
goal  to  be  published  in  all  of  what 
Deford  called  “every  major-league 
city,”  with  the  corporate  offices  in 
New  York. 

Beyond  that.  Deford  said,  every¬ 
thing  is  in  the  budding  process,  even 
the  date  of  the  opening  of  publication, 
which  he  guesstimates  to  be  in  “six 
months  before  the  end  of  the  year. 


(Gibson  is  sports  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  [Pa.]  Record.) 


hopefully.” 

Deford  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
going  over  r6sum6s,  receiving  phone 
calls,  and  participating  in  planning 
sessions. 

“Suffice  it  to  say  the  response  has 
been  extraordinary,”  Deford  said. 
“Everybody  recognizes  how  The 


television  programming. 

Deford  noted  that  the  content  will 
be  almost  exclusively  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  and  informed  the 
daily  editors,  “I  don’t  think  we’ll  get 
down  to  the  high  schools.  I  think  we’ll 
leave  the  high  school  game  to  you. 
Aren’t  you  gratified? 
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National  can  be  important  to  the 
whole  industry.” 

“We  recently  had  a  get-together 
with  a  few  people  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  The  National  and  50  yards 
away  was  the  100th  anniversary  party 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  thought  it 
was  symbolic  because  I  think  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  in  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
in  this  century.” 

After  Deford  left  Sports  Illustrated 
for  a  stint  in  London,  he  said  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  his  .editorship  by 
The  National’s  financial  backers. 

“This  was  simply  a  case  where  I 
thought  this  was  an  extraordinary 
adventure,”  he  said.  “It  was  clear 
that  the  money  was  there  in  abun¬ 
dance,  which  was  obviously  needed 
for  a  start-up  venture. 

“We  did  some  research  and  it  turns 
out  that  there  is  a  sports  daily  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  country  of  the  world.  The 
idea  that  appealed  to  me  was  that  we 
would  have  the  local  component  to 
make  it  work.” 

The  major  financial  backer, 
according  to  Deford,  is  Emilio  Azcar- 
raga  (pronounced  Es-car-ia),  who 
“runs  Mexico  Televisia.  His  father 
Dom  started  Mexico  radio  and  tv  and 
owns  90%  of  Mexican  television.” 
Someone  from  the  FCC  (Federal 
Communications  Commission)  said 
[the  Azcarragas]  are  larger  than 
“NBC,  ABC  and  CBS  put  together.” 

Azcarraga’s  networks  and  stations. 
Deford  said,  produce  97%  of  Mexican 


“People  want  the  games,  people 
want  the  scores.  That  comes  first  but, 
beyond  that,  we’ll  build.” 

Deford  says  he  hopes  to  “write  one 
column  a  week.  That’s  my  plan  right 
now  but  I  want  to  take  a  sabbatical 
[from  writing].” 

Deford’s  plan,  he  said,  includes 
hiring  “three  or  four  national 
columnists  —  two  are  in  right  now 
and  each  city  will  have  two  colum¬ 
nists  as  well.  So  the  simple  thing  is  to 
say  that  there  will  be  two  columnists 
in  the  paper  every  day.” 

Former  Washington  Post  writer 
John  Feinstein,  author  of  the  best¬ 
selling  A  Season  on  the  Brink,  was  the 
only  writer  Deford  named  as  having 
been  hired,  citing  the  fact  that  others 
under  consideration  are  “currently 
employed.”  One  of  the  appeals  of  the 
publication.  Deford  said,  is  its  virtu¬ 
ally  limitless  market. 

“Generally  speaking,  it  starts  with 
the  president  of  the  highest  company 
and  it  goes  right  down  to  the  guy  in  the 
T-shirt  who  sits  there,  grunting,”  he 
said.  “Sports  is  so  structured  that 
there  is  no  trick  to  this.  The  local 
section  will  be  wrapped  around  the 
national  section. 

“We  will,  I  think,  appeal  to  a  youn¬ 
ger  audience  as  well.  Younger  people 
will  read  sports  when  they  don’t  read 
anything  else.  I  think  that’s  unfortu¬ 
nate,  by  the  way.  I  think  that’s  not 
good  for  the  country,  even  if  it  is  good 
for  The  National.” 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Soul-searching  in  Sacramento 

Correspondents  in  the  California  capital  are  debating  the  rules 
over  receiving  outside  payments  from  state  agencies 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  issue  of  capital  correspondents 
getting  payment  from  state  agencies  is 
creating  some  ethical  soul-searching 
among  the  Sacramento  media. 

Recently  the  Capitol  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  (CCA)  informed 
John  lander,  a  television  reporter,  in 
person  and  by  formal  letter  that  he 
was  in  violation  of  legislative  rules  by 
receiving  payment  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Highway  Patrol  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  consulting  work. 

Also,  Dan  Walters,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee's  syndicated  political 
columnist,  said  he  donated  to  a  scho¬ 
larship  fund  a  $1,050  payment  he 
received  for  making  a  speech  to  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  meeting 
after  learning  the  fee  also  broke  the 
rules. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  corre¬ 
spondent  Steven  Capps,  CCA  secre¬ 
tary,  told  E&P  that  the  group’s 
standing  committee  plans  to  look  into 
other  violations  and  a  possible 
rewording  of  Rule  32  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  which  prohibits  capitol  reporters 
from  receiving  compensation  to  “per¬ 
form  any  service”  for  state  office- 


Dan  Walters 


holders,  state  agencies,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  lobbyists. 

The  Legislature  imposed  the  rule 
when  it  established  the  CCA  as  a 
means  of  credentialing  reporters  to 
work  on  legislative  floors.  However, 
policing  of  the  rule  was  left  to  the 
association. 


The  regulation  was  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  reporter’s  personal  financial 
interests  from  influencing  his  work. 
Violations  can  lead  to  expulsion  from 
the  CCA  and  loss  of  legislative  floor 
privileges. 

The  payment  issue  flared  after 
Gary  Webb,  a  reporter  in  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  Sacramento  bureau, 
broke  a  story  last  month  revealing 
that  lander,  a  capitol  correspondent 
for  KOVR-TV,  Sacramento,  had 
been  receiving  contracts  from  state 
agencies  for  five  years  “in  apparent 
violation  of  legislative  rules.” 

The  story  said  lander  had  gotten 
more  than  $25,000  last  summer  from 
the  Highway  Patrol  to  teach  CHP 
officers  how  to  deal  with  the  press. 

Wrote  Webb:  “Among  the  lessons 
lander  is  being  paid  to  provide  are 
“How  to  make  CHP  look  good,” 
”How  to  deal  with  bad  reporters’  sto¬ 
ries,”  and  “How  to  take  control  of 
interviews.” 

Webb  also  said  that  in  two  recent 
contract  awards,  lander  was  not  the 
lowest  bidder  but  got  the  CHP  con¬ 
tract  anyway. 

According  to  the  Mercury  News 
article,  lander,  a  member  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents’  association  since  1972, 
said  he  hadn’t  been  aware  of  Rule  32, 
adding:  “We’ve  always  kind  of  felt 
that  honorariums  and  things  like  that 
were  ...  if  you  didn’t  overstep  your 
contacts  with  the  agency,  there  was 
no  problem.  I’ve  never  seen  it 
enforced.” 


■  lander,  Webb’s  story  said,  admit¬ 
ted  taking  money  from  the  CHP  for 
five  years,  but  he  claimed  he  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  highway  patrol  on  a 
“gratis  basis”  for  two  or  three  years. 
The  tv  reporter  also  was  quoted  as 
saying  his  bosses  at  KOVR  were 
aware  of  his  CHP  work  and  even 


thought  it  “rather  beneficial.” 

In  an  interview  with  E&P,  lander 
said,  “I  hate  to  be  singled  out  for  what 
I  think  is  a  fairly  widespread  practice 
around  here.”  He  added  that  he 
knows  of  a  news  photographer  who 
free-lances  for  the  governor’s  office 
and  a  member  of  the  CCA  executive 
board  who  does  work  for  a  state  uni¬ 
versity  radio  station. 

“Arid  there  are  a  lot  of  my  colleagues 
who  play  golf  and  drink  with  legisla¬ 
tors,  something  I’ve  never  done,” 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


George  Skelton 


The  story  said  lander  had  gotten  more  than  $25,000 
last  summer  from  the  Highway  Patrol  to  teach  CHP 
officers  how  to  deal  with  the  press. 
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When  United  Flight  232  crash-landed 

Witn  its  newsroom  staff  ‘vacation  thin/  the  Sioux  City  Journai 
caiied  on  every  avaiiabie  reporter  to  cover  its  biggest  story  ever 


By  Cal  Olson 

How  do  you  cover  the  biggest  news 
story  ever  to  hit  your  town?  It  takes  a 
higUy  skilled,  professional  news  staff 
and  lots  of  luck. 

The  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  had 
both  when  United  Airlines  Flight  232 
crashed  and  burned  there  July  19.  The 
story  of  the  crash,  the  survivors  (185), 
the  victims  (111),  and  Sioux  City’s 
magnificently  heartwarming  response 
to  the  tragedy  consumed  all  of  the 
Journal’s  staff  time  and  most  of  its 
newshole  for  the  following  10  days.  It 
also  brought  an  army  of  outside  news¬ 
people  into  town,  and  the  Journal  had 
to  deal  with  them. 

Set  the  scene:  The  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal,  ayem  paper,  circulation  about 
52,000.  News  staff,  31  persons.  It  is 
mid-July  and  the  staff  is  vacation  thin: 
News  editor,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor/graphics,  two  veteran  city  side 
reporters,  a  lifestyle  reporter,  and 
two  copy  editors  —  all  out. 

On  that  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
bulk  of  the  news  staff  was  well  into 
the  daily  routine.  Police  reporter 
Harvey  Sanford  was  writing  some¬ 
thing,  night  reporter  Bill  Zahren  was 
just  getting  his  chair  warm,  photogra¬ 
pher  Gary  Anderson  and  general 
assignment  reporter  John  Quinlan 
were  doing  a  popcorn  piece  at  the 
public  library,  courthouse  reporter 
Kathy  Massey  was  doing  what  court¬ 
house  reporters  do,  and  Shari  Zenor, 
one  of  the  summer  interns,  was  doing 
a  day  in  the  life  of  a  fireman. 

Photographer  Ed  Porter  was  mak¬ 
ing  reprints,  and  chief  photographer 
Mark  Fageol  was  working  on  staff 
schedules.  Managing  editor  Larry 
Myhre  and  I  were  huddled  with 
publisher  Dean  Krenz.  Quiet,  nothing 
much  doing,  and  let’s  break  for  cof¬ 
fee. 

City  editor  Glenn  Olson  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  police  scanner,  and  about 
3:30  began  hearing  reports  of  an  air¬ 
liner  in  trouble.  It  was  some  40  miles 
southwest  of  Sioux  City,  a  big  DC- 10, 


(Olson  is  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
[Iowa]  Journal.) 


Cal  Olson 

United  Airlines  Flight  232,  carrying 
296  people,  certainly  not  scheduled  to 
land  in  Sioux  City,  but  looking  for  an 
emergency  field,  just  in  case.  The 
police  radio  called  it  an  Alert  One, 
not  particularly  newsworthy,  still, 
something  to  be  monitored. 

Soon  the  police  radio  began  making 
it  clear  that  the  plane  was  in  serious 


tographer  Fageol  drove  west  of  town, 
monitoring  the  police  radio.  Photog¬ 
rapher  Porter  headed  for  the  airport, 
also  monitoring  the  radio.  Reporter 
Zahren  grabbed  a  portable  scanner  — 
airport-bound.  At  the  same  time,  city 
editor  Olson  got  on  the  phone  and 
within  minutes  had  alerted  reporters 
Quinlan  and  Massey,  just  as  photog¬ 
rapher  Anderson  walked  into  the 
newsroom.  Quinlan  and  Anderson 
headed  for  the  airport,  too. 

We  kept  reporter  Massey  in 
reserve.  We  also  alerted  Marcia 
Poole,  assistant  lifestyle  editor,  that 
she  might  be  needed.  God  only  knew 
where  that  intern  reporter  was.  The 
last  warm  body  in  the  office  belonged 
to  Mark  Reinders.  a  copy  editor  who 
supervises  our  correspondents.  We 
sent  him  to  the  airport,  too. 

All  of  this  took  place  in  a  few  short 
minutes.  Then  we  waited,  but  not  for 
long.  Traffic  on  the  police  radio  made 
it  terribly  clear  that  Flight  232  had  not 
landed  safely,  that  it  had  crashed, 
tumbled  and  was  burning. 

There  are  two  hospitals  in  Sioux 
City.  We  sent  reporter  Massey  to  one, 
Poole  to  the  other. 


Cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  newsroom, 
operating  by  guess  and  by  God,  harassed  by  security 
forces.  Journal  staffers  worked  closely  together  to 
make  sure  they  had  all  the  bases  covered. 


trouble  —  Alert  Two  —  and  that  the 
crew  probably  would  try  for  Sioux 
City’s  Sioux  Gateway  Airport.  At 
that  point,  city  editor  Olson  came  into 
Krenz’s  office  to  alert  Myhre  and  me. 
Together  we  listened  as  the  police 
radio  continued  to  report  on  the  air¬ 
craft’s  problems.  The  question:  Will 
Flight  232  make  it  to  the  airport?  We 
began  dispersing  staff. 

Reporter  Sanford  was  probably  the 
first  one  off  and  moving  toward  the 
airport.  Since  there  still  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  where  Flight  232  really  was 
and  where  it  would  land,  chief  pho¬ 


And  then  we  waited  some  more. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  field.  Journal 
staffers  had  converged  on  the  airport. 
Cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  newsroom,  operating  by  guess 
and  by  God,  harassed  by  security 
forces.  Journal  staffers  worked 
closely  together  to  make  sure  they 
had  all  the  bases  covered.  In  my  41 
years  as  a  newspaperman,  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  brilliantly 
professional  performance  on  the  part 
of  a  news  staff. 

Photographer  Anderson,  racing 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Photo  by  Gory  Anderson 


Photo  by  Gory  Anderson 


Photo  by  Gory  Anderson 


The  Journal  reproduced  its  first-  and 
second-day  coverage  in  its  Saturday  B 
section  (top  left)  and  included  stories 
about  the  human  side  of  the  tragedy 
both  on  its  front  and  inside  pages  (top 
right  and  center).  In  one  of  three 
photos  Anderson  was  able  to  make 
before  police  escorted  him  from  the 
field.  Air  Guard  Col.  Dennis  Nielsen 
carries  2-year-old  Spencer  Bailey 
away  from  the  crash  site  (above).  The 
main  part  of  the  DC- 10's  fuselage  is 
framed  by  smoke  as  emergency  crews 
begin  looking  for  crash  survivors 
(above  right).  The  media  crush  is 
evidenced  by  this  photo  of  one  of  the 
Sioux  City  disaster  team's  spokesmen 
holding  a  news  conference  the  day 
after  the  crash  (right). 
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9th  Circuit:  it’s  OK  to  make  up  quotes 

But  they  still  must  accurately  reflect  what  the  person  said 


By  M.L.Stein 

A  federal  appeals  court  has  ruled 
that  journalists  can  make  up  Quotes 
by  public  figures  without  libel  endan- 
germent  if  the  words  fairly  reflect 
what  the  person  actually  said. 

But  the  2-1  decision  Aug.  4  by  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  drew  a  stinging  dis¬ 
sent  from  one  judge,  who  argued  it 
gives  the  writer  the  right  to  lie. 

The  significant  First  Amendment 
decision  was  handed  down  in  a  case  in 
which  Jeffrey  M.  Masson,  a  writer- 
psychoanalyst,  sued  author  Janet 
M^colm,  The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
and  Alfred  A.  Knopf  publishers  for 
libel. 

Masson  charged  that  Malcolm 
fabricated  about  a  dozen  quotes  from 
her  interview  with  him,  including  one 
in  which  he  purportedly  described 
himself  as  an  “intellectual  gigolo.” 

The  quotes  appeared  in  a  two-part 
article  by  Malcolm  in  December  1983 
issues  of  The  New  Yorker,  describing 
how  Masson  was  fired  as  projects 
director  of  the  Sigmund  Freud 
Archives.  The  articles  were  later  put 
into  book  form  by  Knopf. 

In  upholding  a  federal  district  court 
decision,  appellate  Judge  Arthur  Ala- 
cron  wrote  in  the  majority  opinion 
that  an  interviewee  “may  infer  actual 
malice  from  a  fabricated  quotation 
when  the  language  attributed  to  plain¬ 
tiff  is  wholly  the  product  of  the 
author’s  imagination  .  .  .  Malice  will 
not  be  inferred  from  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  the  quoted  language  does  not 
contain  the  exact  words  used  by  the 
plaintiff  provided  the  fabricated  quo¬ 
tations  are  either  rational  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  ambiguous  remarks  made  by 
the  public  figure  ...  or  do  not  alter 
the  substantive  content  of  unambi¬ 
guous  remarks  actually  made  by  the 
public  figure.” 

Masson  denied  having  described 
himself  as  an  intellectual  gigolo.  He 
also  denied  other  quotes  in  Malcolm’s 
piece  in  which  he  reportedly  said  that, 
after  Freud,  he  would  be  regarded  as 
“the  greatest  analyst  who  ever 
lived,”  and  that  he  would  have  con¬ 
verted  the  Freud  house  into  a  “place 
of  sex,  women,  fun.” 

The  alleged  quotes  were  not  in  Mal¬ 


colm’s  tape-recorded  interviews  with 
Masson. 

The  majority  opinion  said  there  was 
no  dispute  that  Malcolm  created  cer¬ 
tain  quotations  and  attributed  them  to 
Masson. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion.  Judge 
Alex  Kozinski  declared  that  “While 
courts  have  a  grave  responsibility 
under  the  First  Amendment  to  safe¬ 
guard  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 


to  deliberately  alter  quotations  is  not, 
in  my  view,  a  concomitant  of  a  free 
press  .  .  .  when  a  writer  uses  quota¬ 
tions  marks  in  reporting  what  some¬ 
one  else  has  said,  she  is  representing 
that  those  are  the  speaker’s  own 
words  or  something  very  close  to 
them.” 

The  majority  opinion,  according  to 
Kozinski,  “views  quotations  much 
more  amorphously:  They  are  merely 
an  extrapolation  of  the  speaker’s 
words,  as  interpreted  in  the  light  of  his 
background  and  character  ...  To 
invoke  the  right  to  deliberately  distort 
what  someone  else  has  said  in  print  is 
to  assert  the  right  to  lie  in  public.” 

Ironically,  Malcolm  also  is  in  the 
news  for  her  controversial  New 
Yorker  article,  “Reflections:  The 
Journalist  and  the  Murderer”  con¬ 
cerning  the  Joe  McGinnis  best  seller. 
Fatal  Vision,  about  Jeffrey  MacDon- 
nald,  the  physician  convicted  for  mur¬ 
dering  his  wife  and  children. 

In  that  piece,  Malcolm  described  a 
journalist  as  “a  kind  of  confidence 
man,  preying  on  people’s  vanity, 
ignorance,  or  loneliness,  gaining  their 
trust  and  betraying  them  without 
remorse.”  She  asserted  that  journal¬ 
ism,  by  its  nature,  is  “morally  inde¬ 
fensible.” 

Malcolm,  in  that  article,  did  not 
reveal  her  own  legal  battle  with  Mas¬ 
son,  who  accused  her  of  deceptions 
similar  to  those  MacDonald  attrib¬ 


uted  to  McGinniss. 

Newspaper  editors  interviewed  by 
E&P  about  the  majority  decision  in 
the  Masson  case  were  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  in  condemning  the  practice  of 
fabricating  quotes,  the  ruling  not¬ 
withstanding. 

Libel  lawyers,  however,  viewed 
the  decision  as  actually  making  a 
sharp  distinction  about  what  is  pro¬ 
fessionally  ethical  and  what  will 


determine  the  outcome  of  a  libel  suit. 

The  editors  stated  that  the  practice 
of  fictionalizing  quotes  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  in  their  newsrooms. 

“Any  reporter  who  who  made  up 
quotes  wouldn’t  be  a  reporter  here 
very  long,”  said  James  I.  Houck, 
managing  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
“I  believe  that  when  a  newspaper 
puts  quotation  marks  around  a  sen¬ 
tence,  they  warrant  that  is  what  the 
speaker  literally  spoke.  If  you  make 
up  quotes  or  alter  them  in  any  way, 
you  are  misleading  readers.” 

Houck  opined  that  the  federal 
appeals  court  simply  applied  a  fair 
reporting  standard  to  quotations, 
saying  the  writer  did  not  unfairly  or 
inaccurately  represent  the  speaker. 

“In  my  view,  Malcolm  erred  griev¬ 
ously,”  Houck  said.  “The  legal  ques¬ 
tion  is  quite  different.  The  court 
decided  the  plaintiff  was  not 
damaged.” 

New  York  Times  executive  editor 
Max  Frankel  said  the  newspaper’s 
policy  on  quotes  “is  easy  to  summar¬ 
ize:  We  think  quotation  marks  are 
sacred.  They  represent  our  bond  to 
the  reader  that  the  words  inside  the 
quotation  marks  were  actually  spo¬ 
ken  in  the  way  reported.  Since  the 
language  and  law  leave  us  free  to 
paraphrase  and  interpret  at  will,  we 
tolerate  no  exceptions  to  that  rule, 
period.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Gene  Roberts,  executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  lauded  the  majority  ruling  as  “very  good 
law,”  but  added,  “That  doesn’t  mean  I  think  the 
practice  of  not  getting  quotes  right  is  good 
journalism.  It’s  very  bad  journalism.” 
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A  mammoth  task 

The  Free  Press  had  a  team  of  reporters  and  circulation  drivers 
count  every  vacant  or  abandoned  building  in  Detroit 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  an  extraordinarily  ambitious 
reporting  project,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  recently  counted  every  aban¬ 
doned  or  vacant  building  in  the  city’s 
140  square  miles. 

Over  the  course  of  six  weeks,  five 
teams  of  reporters  and  circulation 
drivers  counted  an  astounding  15,215 
vacant  buildings  —  more  than  twice 
the  city’s  official  estimate. 

What  is  more,  the  Free  Press  teams 
found,  in  the  words  of  the  story  that 
led  the  four-part  series,  that  “vacant 
structures,  many  of  them  abandoned, 
are  found  in  nearly  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  along  every  major  thor¬ 
oughfare.  More  than  half  the  city’s 
2,300  streets  lend  their  names  to  the 
address  of  at  least  one  vacant  build¬ 
ing.” 

The  lead  to  that  story  —  written  by 
Patricia  Montemurri,  Zachare  Ball 
and  Roger  Chesley  —  noted  the 
chilling  significance  of  the  Free  Press 
building  count:  “Detroit  is  the  home 
of  15,215  vacant  buildings  —  enough 
to  house  a  small  city  —  and  nearly 
half  of  them  stand  open  to  children, 
vagrants,  arsonists  and  crackheads.” 

The  idea  for  the  count  came  to 
Free  Press  columnist  Peter  Gavrilo¬ 
vich  last  fall  as  he  was  driving  around 
the  city. 

“I  would  see  these  buildings  almost 
everywhere  as  I  drove  around.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  problem  of  vacant 
and  abandoned  buildings  was  much 
more  prevalent  than  we  had 
thought,”  he  said. 

When  he  called  a  city  official  for 
Detroit’s  count  of  the  buildings,  the 
answer  was  a  vague  “about  5,0()0.” 

That  sounded  low  to  Gavrilovich, 
and  the  idea  of  the  newspaper  making 
a  count  began  to  take  hold. 

In  December  he  put  together  a  plan 
for  the  count,  calling  for  eight  teams 
of  journalism  students  to  drive  around 
separate  parts  of  the  city.  He  also 
began  to  plan  a  story  budget,  his  first 
re^ly  speculative  story  budget. 

“I’m  more  inclined  to  get  the  evi¬ 
dence  first  and  then  put  together  a 
budget,”  he  said. 
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An  experiment  he  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  late  January  convinced  him  he 
was  on  the  right  track. 

“I  tested  a  square  mile  that  I  had 
just  randomly  picked,  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  city  I  wasn’t  very  familiar  with,” 
Gavrilovich  said. 

In  just  that  one  square  mile,  he 
counted  200  vacant  houses. 


ings  in  January  estimated  that  there 
were  7,000. 

“I  knew  if  the  city  were  so  unsure 
about  their  count  that  they  added,  in 
one  month,  2,000  buildings,  then  they 
didn’t  have  a  real  handle  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  Gavrilovich  said. 

As  planning  for  the  project  intensi¬ 
fied,  the  paper  decided  to  use  its  own 
staff  —  both  reporters  and  circula¬ 
tion  drivers  —  to  make  the  count. 

“We  knew  if  the  number  were 
challenged,  we  would  need  to  have 
someone  with  integrity  [making  the 
count].  So  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  say 
these  were  our  staffers,”  he  said. 

Five  teams  consisting  of  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  a  circulation  driver  began  the 
count  on  April  17.  Four  drove  sepa¬ 
rate  areas  of  the  city,  and  the  fifth 
filled  in  whenever  a  team  felt  over¬ 
whelmed. 

Which  happened,  Gavrilovich  said. 

“I  know  that  when  I  went  out,  we 
would  go  about  two  hours  and  then 
have  a  cigarette,  because  it  really  got 
to  you,”  he  said. 

Counters  were  provided  with  forms 
asking  a  number  of  facts  about  an 
apparently  vacant  building,  including 
its  address,  whether  it  was  boarded 
up,  damaged  by  fire  or  structurally 
unsound. 

While  that  last  category  was  admit¬ 
tedly  “totally  arbitrary,”  Gavrilovich 


“I  would  see  these  buildings  almost  everywhere  as  I 
drove  around.  It  seemed  to  me  the  problem  of  vacant 
and  abandoned  buildings  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  we  had  thought,”  he  said. 


“I  figured  if  you  take  the  140  square 
miles  of  Detroit,  and  then  knocked  off 
a  very  liberal  40  square  miles  for 
parks  and  industrial  sections  and 
whatever,  you’d  still  have  an  astro¬ 
nomical  figure,”  he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  city  began  to 
hedge  on  its  estimates.  The  same  offi¬ 
cial  who  had  told  him  in  December 
that  Detroit  had  5,000  vacant  build¬ 


said,  the  surveyors  purposely  “gave 
every  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  a  build¬ 
ing.” 

“While  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  that  15,215  number,  I  per- 
son^ly  believe  it’s  an  undercount,” 
he  said. 

The  counters  provided  big  numbers 
right  from  the  start. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Earl  Brian  sued  over  stock  deals 

Lawsuit  charges  Infotech  chairman,  who  controis  UPi,  soid  shares 
at  infiated  prices  in  order  to  thwart  a  takeover  attempt 


By  George  Garneau 

The  people  who  control  United 
Press  International  illegally  issued 
and  traded  stock  in  UPI’s  parent, 
Infotechnology  Inc.,  at  inflated  prices 
to  thwart  a  possible  takeover, 
according  to  a  lawsuit  filed  recently 
by  a  firm  which  attempted  to  take 
over  Infotech. 

Infotech  chairman  Dr.  Earl  Brian 
and  company  directors  traded  $16 
million  worth  of  Infotech  stock  for 
ownership  of  a  company  they  had 
formed  whose  main  assets  —  UPI 
proxy  control  —  it  bought  for  just 
$110,000,  according  to  the  suit  filed 
Aug.  3  in  Delaware  Chancery  Court 
by  Avacus  Partners  L.P. 

The  amount  of  cash  the  company, 
WNW  Group  Inc.,  paid  Mexican 
publisher  Mario  Vazquez  Raha  in 
1988  for  control  of  UPI  has  never 
been  publicly  disclosed.  An  Infotech 
representative  who  is  familiar  with 
the  case  said  that  figure  was  way  low. 

Avacus,  which  was  formed  to 
acquire  Infotech,  accused  Brian  and  a 
group  of  associates  involved  in  inter¬ 
locking  directorates  of  eight  compa¬ 
nies  with  breaching  their  fiduciary 
duties  in  “self-dealing”  stock  trans¬ 
actions  designed  to  benefit  them¬ 
selves  at  the  expense  of  Infotech 
shareholders. 

“A  series  of  unlawful  transactions 
involved  Infotech  directors  issuing 
stock  for  grossly  inadequate  consid¬ 
eration  to  enrich  themselves  and/or 
their  associates  at  the  expense  of 
other  Infotech  stockholders,  while 
cementing  their  control  over 
Infotech,”  the  suit  alleges. 

It  asks  the  court  to  undo  a  number 
of  deals  —  including  Infotech’s 
acquisition  of  WNW,  which  controls 
UPI  —  and  to  appoint  a  receiver  to 
take  control  of  Infotech. 

Infotech  attorney  John  Olson  of 
Washington  said  there  was  “no  basis 
whatsoever”  for  claims  in  the  suit, 
and  Infotech  was  confident  the  suit 
was  “entirely  without  merit.” 

The  suit  involves  a  tangled  web  of 
companies  whose  stock  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  Brian,  his  associates 


and  investors,  through  Infotech,  a 
New  York-based  investment  firm  that 
holds  shares  in  at  least  eight  compa¬ 
nies,  most  publicly  traded. 

The  suit  alleges  Brian,  a  brain  sur¬ 
geon  and  former  cabinet  member 
under  then-California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan,  masterminded  stock  transac¬ 
tions  to  frustrate  acquisition  plans  by 
Avacus,  a  Washington-based,  Dutch- 
funded  limited  partnership  headed  by 
Johannes  Nyks,  a  former  executive  of 
the  Dutch  publishing  firm  VNU. 


Dwight  Geduldig,  who  retired 
recently  as  UPI  vice  president  and 
remains  an  Infotech  director;  and 
three  other  directors. 

The  suit  also  alleges: 

•  Brian  and  Infotech  directors 
“diverted”  the  opportunity  to  take 
over  UPI  to  a  company  they  formed, 
WNW. 

•  Brian  and  Infotech  directors 
used  Infotech’s  assets  to  secure  part 
of  $14.5  million  in  loans  to  UPI. 

•  Infotech  directors  who  “sat  on 


The  suit  involves  a  tangled  web  of  companies 
whose  stock  is  owned  or  controlled  by  Brian,  his 
associates  and  investors,  through  Infotech. 


A  day  after  it  filed  plans  to  acquire 
Infotech  last  February,  Avacus  said, 
Infotech  traded  $  16-million  worth  of 
its  stock  to  WNW,  which  Brian  and 
others  had  created  a  year  earlier  to 
acquire  proxy  rights  and  stock 
options  to  UPI. 

Avacus  challenged  a  similar  deal 
involving  Comtex  Scientific  Corp., 
which  distributes  UPI  information  to 
data  base  services. 

In  three  transactions,  Avacus 
alleged,  Infotech  traded  $5-million 
worth  of  its  stock  for  Comtex  stock 
worth  $404,000. 

Such  issuances  and  transactions 
diluted  Avacus’  stake  in  Infotech 
from  nearly  10%  to  less  than  8%  and 
boosted  the  stake  owned  by  Brian  and 
other  Infotech  directors  from  13%  to 
32%,  and  raised  the  price  of  a 
takeover  of  Infotech,  Avacus  said. 

Avacus’  lawyer  Rodman  Ward  said 
the  company  has  not  determined  its 
plans.  It  filed  papers  earlier  this  year, 
saying  it  might  acquire  all  or  part  of 
Infotech  or  might  sell  off  assets.  Its 
most  desired  asset  is  considered  to  be 
a  45%  stake  in  Financial  News  Net¬ 
work  Inc.,  a  cable  television  network. 

Defendants  include  Brian,  who  as 
UPI  chairman  sold  interests  in  the 
money-losing  news  service  to  inves¬ 
tors  in  return  for  $  1 5  million  in  capital ; 


both  sides  of  transactions  are  domi¬ 
nated  and  controlled  by  Brian.” 

•  Brian  and  Infotech  directors  for 
seven  years  have  refused  to  hold 
annual  stockholders’  meetings  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  “highly  question¬ 
able”  transactions  and  never  held  a 
shareholders’  meeting  to  elect  direc¬ 
tors. 

•  Performance  under  current  man¬ 
agement  has  been  “dismal,”  with  net 
Infotech  losses  of  several  million  dol¬ 
lars  over  two  years  and  assets  last 
March  exceeding  liabilities  by  50%. 
Of  eight  publicly  traded  companies  it 
holds  shares  in,  only  two  have  higher 
stock  prices  since  1988,  and  prices  on 
three  have  fallen  by  75%  or  more. 

•  Brian  and  others  furnished  false 
and  misleading  information  to  justify 
buying  WNW. 

Infotech  has  said  that  Avacus  has 
made  an  offer  to  acquire  the  company. 

Anti-abortionists 
picket  newspaper 

An  anti-abortion  group  picketed 
the  offices  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tri¬ 
bune-Democrat  for  publishing  what 
was  interpreted  as  a  pro-choice  edito¬ 
rial.  The  newspaper  denied  that  the 
editorial  in  question  endorsed  abor¬ 
tion. 
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Fred  C.  Latcham  Jr. 
Beevilie  Bee-Picayune 
Beeville,  Texas 


By  Tom  Riordan 

A  reader  of  the  Beeville  (Texas) 
Bee-Picayune  had  a  question  for  Fred 
C.  Latcham,  its  publisher.  “How  am  I 
going  to  educate  my  family?”  asked 
Mrs.  Barbara  Nance,  single  mother  of 
five.  It  was  1963  and  her  eldest  son 
was  about  to  graduate  from  Beeville ’s 
A.  C.  Jones  High  School. 

Mrs.  Nance,  working  as  a  teacher’s 
aide,  told  Latcham  that  she  wanted 
her  kids  to  get  a  crack  at  college.  She 
couldn’t  afford  to  send  them  out  of 
town,  she  said,  and  Beeville  had 
nothing  to  offer.  The  Nance  family 
plight  stirred  Latcham’s  conscience. 

“I  began  thinking,  why  not  get  a 
junior  college  going  here?  It  would 
improve  ail  education  in  the  area. 

“I  sat  down  at  my  upright 
typewriter  and  wrote  an  editorial.  I 
put  the  question  to  the  community.  I 
asked.  What  would  it  take,  what 
could  be  the  benefits?” 

Fred,  now  going  on  72,  says  this 
experience  ranks  as  the  proudest 
moment  of  his  30  years  in  publishing 
the  Bee-Picayune. 

The  editorial  was  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  soft-spoken  Latcham 
quickly  found  himself  helping  to  lead 
an  enthusiastic  band  of  townspeople 
who  wanted  a  college. 

He  and  two  others,  a  banker  and  an 
educator,  volunteered  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation.  Their  first  port-of-call  was 
Austin,  for  a  visit  to  the  Texas 
Department  of  Higher  Education. 

“Get  a  census  of  all  area  high 
schools,”  officials  instructed  the  Bee¬ 
ville  contingent.  “Find  out  if  any  dis¬ 
tricts  carry  heavy  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness.  Ask  how  many  graduating 
seniors  would  enroll  at  a  two-year 
college  in  Beeville.” 

Then  they  added,  “There  should  be 
an  enrollment  of  at  least  250.” 

Fred  visited  superintendents  in  all 
14  area  high  schools,  four  in  Bee 
County,  the  remainder  within  driving 
distance  in  adjoining  counties.  “I  told 
them  we  would  start  as  a  vocational/ 
technical  school.  All  the  educators 
were  anxious  for  the  plan  to  go 


(Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer) 


through.” 

There  was  one  major  stumbling 
block  —  area  cattle  ranchers.  “They 
owned  large  tracts  of  land  which 
would  bear  the  heaviest  tax  burden 
when  we  floated  the  bond  issue.” 

After  all  the  research  had  been 
gathered,  it  was  time  to  go  public.  A 
community  meeting  in  the  Bee 
County  Courthouse  drew  a  packed 
house.  The  banker  outlined  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  county.  The 
superintendent  of  Beeville  schools 
explained  what  a  junior  college  could 
provide  area  youngsters.  Batting 
third,  Fred  reported  high  school  cen¬ 
sus  figures,  the  reactions  of  educa¬ 
tors,  and  potential  first-year  college 
enrollment. 

Everything  sounded  rosy. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 


A  cattle  rancher  stood.  “I  came 
here  dead  set  against  spending  money 
for  a  college  in  Beeville,  but  now  I’m 
all  for  it.  Let’s  go.” 

As  Fred  recalls  the  cattleman’s 
words,  he  smiles  broadly. 

Bee  County  College  opened  in  1966 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,200.  Now 
2,500  students  take  classes  on  a  100- 
acre  campus  in  20  impressive  brick 
structures,  including  the  Fred  C. 
Latcham  Jr.  Academic  Building. 

Bom  and  reared  in  Denver,  this 
country  editor  had  no  idea  he  would 
end  up  in  the  community  newspaper 
business.  In  1942,  he  got  a  degree  in 
economics  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  just  in  time  to  spend  four  years 
with  the  army  in  World  War  II. 

In  1947,  he  got  a  job  with  Brown 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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For  the  lost  30  years,  Fred  Latcham 
has  published  the  Beeville  (Texas)  Bee- 
Picayune  which,  in  its  102  years,  has 
won  97  national,  state  and  regional 
awards  for  excellence  in  a  wide  variety 
of  categories.  Photo  of  Latcham  by  Tom 
Riordan. 
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Pat  Murphy  resigns 

Publisher  of  Phoenix  dailies  reportedly  quit  in  dispute  over  spending 


By  Ben  McConnell 

Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette  publisher  Pat  Murphy 
resigned  unexpectedly  Aug.  8  amid 
reports  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
post  he  had  held  for  three  years. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  8, 
Murphy  had  a  vociferous  argument 
over  spending  with  Frank  E.  Russell, 
president  of  Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
of  Indianapolis,  the  parent  company 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Gazette, 
according  to  a  source  within  the 
papers  who  asked  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous. 

Russell,  who  has  been  in  Phoenix  to 
oversee  plans  for  a  public  offering  of 
stock  in  Central  Newspapers,  told 
Murphy  he  must  cut  spending  to 
make  the  company’s  financial  state¬ 
ment  more  attractive  to  investors. 
When  Murphy  refused  to  acquiesce, 
Russell  told  Murphy  he  could  be  fired 
or  resign,  the  source  said.  Murphy 
chose  resignation.  It  was  announced 
about  an  hour  later. 

So  sudden  was  Murphy’s  resigna¬ 
tion  that  no  one  even  hinted  at  possi¬ 
ble  tensions  between  Murphy  and 
Russell  during  a  meeting  the  previous 
evening  that  had  included  Murphy, 
top  Republic  management  and, 
apparently,  Russell,  according  to 
another  source  within  the  Republic 
and  Gazette. 

Russell’s  only  comments  came 
through  a  press  release,  which  said: 
“We  are  committed  to  this  market 
and  to  providing  this  community  with 
the  high-quality  newspapers  it 
deserves.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  a  proven  track  record  as  a 
publisher  of  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper.’’ 

Publicly,  Murphy  said  the  resigna¬ 
tion  will  allow  him  “other  chal¬ 
lenges’’  and  to  “write  a  book.’’ 

“The  best  explanation  I  can  give  is 
that  I’ve  been  publisher  for  three-and- 
a-half  years  and  I’ve  achieved  an 
awful  lot .  .  .  But  I  turned  60  last 
week.  Everybody  should  stop  and 
look  at  what  they’re  doing  and  where 
they’re  going,’’  Murphy  said.  “I 

(McConnell  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.) 


Pat  Murphy 


decided  there  are  some  things  I  want 
to  do  before  it’s  too  late. 

“I  want  to  write  screenplays, 
novels.  I  also  want  to  get  the  college 
degree  I  never  got.’’ 

Murphy  denied  that  his  resignation 
was  forced  or  that  it  was  connected 
with  struggles  over  spending. 

“These  are  personal  and  private 
things  that  often  occur,’’  Murphy  said 
of  his  resignation,  adding,  “I’ve 
never  had  a  situation  where  I  was 
confronted  with  a  showdown  over 
money.’’ 

In  the  past,  news  of  feuds  over 
spending  between  Murphy,  Russell 
and  the  R  &  G’s  general  manager.  Bill 
Hogan  —  who  controls  the  papers’ 
financial  strings  rather  than  the 
publisher  —  sometimes  quickly 
spread  down  the  corridors  of  the  two 
Phoenix  newspapers. 

Hogan,  who  said  he  had  “no  com¬ 
ment  whatsoever’’  about  Murphy’s 
departure,  has  been  quoted  that 
“working  with  Murphy  is  not  all 
sweetness  and  light.’’ 

When  it  comes  to  spending  money 
on  special  projects,  Murphy  said  in  a 
recent  magazine  article,  Hogan’s 
retort  is,  “What  the  hell  are  you  doing 
that  for?  Why  do  we  need  to  do  that? 
The  papers  are  good,  the  circulation  is 
not  going  to  go  up  or  down.’’ 


In  fact,  Murphy’s  resignation 
comes  little  more  than  a  month  after 
an  unflattering,  in-depth  article  in 
Arizona  Trend  magazine.  It  depicted 
Hogan  as  a  tightfisted  general  man¬ 
ager  who  believes  the  Republic  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  portrayed 
Murphy  as  an  ideas  man  with  little 
substance  for  details. 

Numerous  sources  within  the  R  & 
G  said  Murphy’s  departure  had  little 
to  do  with  the  magazine  piece.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  newspaper  staffers  generally 
agreed  that  Murphy  was  well-liked 
because  he  was  a  hands-on  publisher 
with  a  bountiful  amount  of  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Several  staffers  at  the  Gazette  said 
Murphy’s  departure  jeopardizes 
unannounced  plans  for  a  redesign  and 
morning  delivery  of  the  Gazette.  One 
Gazette  staffer  says  the  plan  for 
morning  delivery  will  “either  make  or 
break’’  the  paper. 

The  managing  editors  of  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  are  recent  Mur¬ 
phy  hires.  Pam  Johnson,  who  began 
duties  as  managing  editor  at  the 
Gazette  six  months  ago,  said  she  was 
disappointed  in  the  news  about  her 
publisher. 

“As  a  journalist.  I’ve  always  appre¬ 
ciated  working  for  Pat,”  she  said. 
“He  brought  me  here.  I’ve  enjoyed 
immensely  working  for  him.” 

John  Oppedahl,  the  Republic’s 
managing  editor  who  started  work 
about  two  months  ago  at  the  paper, 
did  not  return  several  phone  calls 
placed  to  his  office. 

The  Gazette  is  the  only  afternoon 
daily  in  Phoenix.  It  has  a  circulation 
of  1I2,0(X),  while  the  Republic’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  372,(X)0,  making  it  the  18th 
largest  paper  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  Republic  and 
Gazette,  Central  Newspapers  Inc. 
also  publishes  the  Arizona  Business 
Gazette,  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Indianapolis  News,  the  Muncie  Star, 
the  Muncie  Evening  Press  and  the 
Vincennes  Sun  Commercial. 

Until  a  new  publisher  is  named,  the 
managing  editors  and  the  editorial 
page  editors  of  the  Republic  and 
Gazette  will  report  directly  to  Eugene 
S.  Pulliam,  president  of  the  Indianap- 
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olis  Star  and  News. 

Murphy’s  resignation  caps  a  17- 
year  career  at  the  Republic,  where  he 
started  as  its  editorial  page  editor, 
moving  up  to  editor,  then  publisher. 
He  took  over  publisher  duties  when 
the  R  &  G’s  previous  publisher,  Dar- 
row  “Duke”  Tully,  resigned  when  it 
was  learned  he  had  faked  experience 
of  a  long  military  career.  Tully  is  now 
publisher  of  the  6,500-circulation  Ojai 
(Calif.)  Valley  News. 

Before  starting  at  the  Republic, 
Murphy  had  a  20-year  career  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  where  he  had  risen  to 
editor  and  publisher  of  two  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  papers.  He  started  out  his 
career  in  journalism  as  an  information 
specialist  with  the  Army  during  the 
Korean  War. 

Murphy  and  his  wife  Betty  have 
two  grown  daughters. 

NLRB  says  editors 
are  not  necessarily 
management  staff 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  recently  rejected  the  argument 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  that  two 
of  its  editors  be  removed  from  the 
collective  bargaining  unit,  ruling  that 
“mere  editing”  does  not  make  a 
newspaper  editor  into  a  management 
employee,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Labor  Relations  Week  newsletter. 

The  publisher  had  petitioned  the 
NLRB  to  clarify  the  membership  of 
the  existing  bargaining  unit  to  exclude 
the  city  editor  and  the  Sunday  editor 
from  its  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ment  with  Newspaper  Guild  Local 
177,  contending  that  they  are  supervi¬ 
sors,  and  thus  managerial  employees. 
The  union  argued  that  they  were 
neither  and  should  remain  in  the  unit. 

Central  Newspapers 
to  increase  shares 

The  shareholders  of  Central  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have 
approved  Amended  and  Restated 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  increasing 
the  authorized  number  of  shares  of 
Class  A  Common  Stock  from  200,000 
to  75  million. 

The  number  of  authorized  Class  B 
Common  Stock  was  increased  from 
20,(XX)  to  50  million,  and  the  number 
of  shares  of  Preferred  Stock  was 
increased  from  120,000  to  25  million. 

These  increases  were  made  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  a  200-for-one  stock  split  of 
Class  A  and  Class  B  Common  Stock 
proposed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Amended  Articles  also  grant 


limited  voting  rights  to  the  Class  A 
Common  Stock  for  the  first  time  and 
permit  shares  of  Class  B  Common 
Stock  to  be  converted  into  shares  of 
Class  A  Common  Stock.  Each  share 
of  Class  A  Common  Stock  will  have 
one-tenth  vote  per  share  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  submitted  to  the  shareholders, 
and  each  share  of  Class  B  Common 
Stock  will  continue  to  have  one  vote. 
Ten  shares  of  Class  B  Common  Stock 
will  be  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  into  one  share  of  Class  A  Com¬ 
mon  Stock. 

The  company  had  previously 
announced  a  proposed  public  offering 
of  shares  of  Class  A  Common  Stock 
by  certain  individuals  and  charitable 
institutions.  The  announcement. 


however,  is  not  an  offer  for  the  sale  of 
shares,  which  will  be  made  only  by 
means  of  a  prospectus. 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  publishers  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  Indianapolis  News, 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  Gazette, 
Arizona  Business  Gazette,  Muncie 
Star,  Muncie  Evening  Press  and  the 
Vincennes  Sun-Commerical. 


McCall’s  acquired 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  its  acquisition  of  McCall’s 
magazine  from  Working  Woman/ 
McCall’s  Group.  The  parties  reached 
an  agreement  in  principle  on  May  22. 
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September  launch 


Editor  of  the  Sunday  Correspondent,  partly  financed  by  the  Tribune  Co. 
of  Chicago,  says  the  new  British  newspaper  will  fill  a  gap  In  the  market 


By  Robert  O’Connor 

Britain’s  national  press  is  to  get  a 
new  entrant. 

The  Sunday  Correspondent,  partly 
financed  by  the  Tribune  Company  of 
Chicago,  will  make  its  debut  on  Sept. 
17.  The  new  paper,  which  will  com¬ 
pete  in  the  “quality”  end  against  the 
Sunday  Times,  the  Observer  and  the 
Sunday  Telegraph,  is  a  beneficiary  of 
the  new  technology,  whose  belated 
introduction  has  brought  an  era  of 
profit  to  Fleet  Street. 

Peter  Cole,  the  Sunday  Correspon¬ 
dent’s  43-year-old  editor,  predicts 
that  the  new  paper  will  fill  a  gap  in  the 
market.  “There  is  a  need,”  said  Cole, 
a  former  deputy  editor  of  the  Guard¬ 
ian,  “for  something  that  is  politically 
non-aligned,  proprietorally  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  has  a  very  high  quality  of 
journalism.” 

Britain’s  national  press  ranges  from 
trivial  to  weighty.  While  the  tabloids 
are  characterized  by  sensationalism 
and  outright  invention,  the  broad¬ 
sheets  are  known  for  serious  —  if,  at 
times,  politically  inflected  —  report¬ 
ing. 

Recent  events  have  raised  doubts 
about  the  detachment  of  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  quality  press.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Observer  printed  a  special 
midweek  section  attacking  the  Al- 
Fayed  brothers,  two  Egyptian 
businessmen  who  bought  the  London 
department  store  Harrods  in  1985. 
Tiny  Rowland,  chief  executive  of  the 
conglomerate  Lonrho,  which  owns 
the  Observer,  had  sought  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  buy  Harrods.  The  Observer 
has  conducted  a  long-running  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Al-Fayeds,  claiming 
they  misrepresented  their  financial 
position  when  bidding  for  the  store. 

In  June,  the  Observer’s  indepen¬ 
dent  directors  concluded  that  the 
newspaper’s  coverage  of  the  affair 
had  “tarnished”  its  image.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  directors,  appointed  to  over¬ 
see  the  newspaper’s  independence 
from.  Lonrho,  had  been  asked  to 
investigate  by  the  paper’s  branch  of 
the  national  Union  of  Journalists. 


More  recently,  David  Leigh,  the 
Observer’s  chief  investigative 
reporter,  resigned,  charging  that  the 
paper  was  promoting  Lonrho’ s  finan¬ 
cial  interests  in  its  news  coverage. 
“For  eight  years,”  he  wrote  in  the 
Guardian,  “I  had  done  my  best  to 
insulate  myself  from  what  I  saw  as  the 
growing  stain  of  Lonrho  and  Tiny 
Rowland’s  obsessions.” 


Meanwhile,  the  Independent  has 
been  persuing  an  off-again,  on-again 
plan  for  a  Sunday  edition  of  its  own. 
Cole  dismisses  the  project  as  “a  bit  of 
a  propaganda  war  against  us.” 

The  new  papers  were  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  Murdoch’s  defeat  of  his  print 
unions  in  the  Wapping  dispute  of 
1985-86.  In  one  stroke,  Murdoch 
moved  production  of  his  newspapers 


“There  is  a  need,”  said  Cole,  a  former  deputy  editor 
of  the  Guardian,  “for  something  that  Is  politically  non- 
aligned,  proprietorally  Independent,  and  has  a  very 
high  quality  of  journalism.” 


Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Interna¬ 
tional  papers  are  regularly  accused  of 
promoting  his  business  interests,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  satellite  Sky  television 
service,  on  their  news  pages.  Mur¬ 
doch  owns  the  up-market  Times  and 
Sunday  Times,  the  middle-market 
Today,  and  the  down-market  News  of 
the  World  and  Sun.  In  June,  the  arts 
editor  of  the  Times  quit,  complaining 
that  he  had  been  pressured  to  pro¬ 
mote  an  opera  that  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sky. 

Such  incidents.  Cole  said,  demon¬ 
strate  “a  crying  need  for  a  newspaper 
which,  in  terms  of  ownership,  is 
genuinely  independent.”  The  special 
Observer  issue,  he  said,  sowed  a  lot  of 
seeds  and  the  thing  has  grown  greatly 
since  then.” 

The  Sunday  Correspondent  hopes 
to  duplicate  the  success  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  quality  daily  that  appeared 
in  1986  with  a  pledge  of  unbiased 
reporting.  The  Independent  broke 
new  ground  by  remaining  outside  the 
“lobby,”  the  formalized  system  of 
secret  government  briefings.  It  also 
startled  Fleet  Street,  notorious  for  its 
freeloaders,  by  declaring  that  its  staff 
would  not  accept  free  trips. 

“We  genuinely  are  politically  non- 
aligned,”  Cole  said,  “not  without 
opinions,  but  we’re  not  buying  great 
party  platforms.” 


from  central  London  to  a  computer¬ 
ized  plant  at  Wapping  in  the  dock¬ 
lands  area  along  the  River  Thames. 
Caught  by  surprise,  6,000  production 
workers  struck.  Murdoch  was  able  to 
publish  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
maverick  electricians  union,  which 
replaced  the  strikers,  and  his  news¬ 
room  employees,  who  continued 
working.  After  a  yearlong,  sometimes 
violent  strike,  the  unions  admitted 
defeat.  The  strikers  never  got  their 
jobs  back. 

Murdoch’s  victory  encouraged 
other  publishers  to  confront  their  own 
unions  and  win  agreements  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  new  technology. 
Payrolls  were  trimmed  and  the 
national  press  began  its  exodus  from 
cramped  Fleet  Street  to  newer  and 
more  spacious  quarters. 

Not  all  of  the  computer-spawned 
new  launches  have  succeeded. 
Notable  failures  have  been  the  News 
on  Sunday,  an  attempt  to  create  a  left- 
of-center  mass-market  tabloid  to 
counter  the  right-wing  leanings  of 
most  of  the  popular  press,  and  the 
Post,  a  tabloid  daily  bought  by  Eddy 
Shah.  Shah  was  the  original  publisher 
of  the  pioneering  high-tech  Today, 
since  absorbed  by  Murdoch’s  empire. 

The  Sunday  Correspondent,  Cole 
said,  has  raised  10  million  pounds 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Las  Vegas  dailies  seek  joint  operating  agency 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal  and 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  rivals  for  nearly 
40  years,  filed  an  application  with  the 
Justice  Department  Aug.  8  for  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

The  JOA  proposal,  according  to 
both  parties,  is  designed  to  save  the 
Sun,  which  lost  $3.6  million  last  year 
and  is  expected  to  have  losses  of  at 
least  $3  million  this  year.  There  would 
be  no  change  of  ownership  at  either 
paper. 

The  agreement  between  the  two 
papers  follows  the  death  on  July  22  of 
famed  Sun  publisher  Hank  Green- 
spun  who,  according  to  his  son  Brian, 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  in  1985 
and  1986  to  obtain  a  JOA  agreement 
with  the  Review- Journal,  a  Donrey 
Media  Group  newspaper. 

The  JOA  low  recently  was  the  subject 
of  a  congressional  hearing.  See  story 
on  Page  26. 

The  JOA  agreement  with  the 
Review-Journal  was  reportedly 
signed  10  days  before  Hank  Greens- 
pun’s  death  and  had  his  approval. 

The  R-J’s  daily  circulation  at  the 
end  of  1988  was  121,321,  compared 
with  50,515  for  the  Sun.  The  R-J  led  in 
Sunday  circulation,  142,923  to 
54,669. 

According  to  the  current  agree¬ 
ment,  the  JOA  is  a  good  financial 
move  for  the  Review-Journal  and 


is  the  “last  hope”  of  the  Sun  to  con¬ 
tinue  providing  Las  Vegas  with 
an  “outspoken,  frequently  divergent 
voice.” 

The  plan  would  merge  the  business 
and  production  facilities  of  the  two 
dailies  for  an  initial  period  of  50  years. 
Their  editorial  departments  would 
remain  separate. 


ward  spiral  which  we  had  entered  and 
from  which  we  could  not  remove 
ourselves.” 

Greenspun  added  that  the  Sun  had 
suffered  significant  losses  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  which  had 
become  “insurmountable.” 

“We  were  convinced  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  we  pumped  into  this 


In  an  interview  several  years  ago,  the  late  Hank 
Greenspun  was  asked  how  he  managed  to  keep  the 
Sun  going.  “Every  now  and  then  I  put  a  million  dollars 
into  it,“  he  replied. 


Financially,  the  R-J,  Nevada’s 
largest  newspaper,  is  the  big  winner  in 
the  deal.  Under  the  JOA  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  would  take  90%  of  the 
operating  profits  and  the  Sun, 
10%. 

As  a  sweetener  to  the  deal,  the  Sun 
agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  R-J  10%  of 
its  cable  tv  properties,  worth  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  Greenspun  said.' 

The  R-J,  an  all-day  paper,  would 
become  a  morning  newspaper  and  the 
a.m.  Sun  would  go  afternoon. 

Greenspun,  the  Sun’s  president  — 
his  mother,  Barbara  Greenspun,  is 
now  publisher  —  told  E&P:  “It  has 
been  a  fact  to  us  in  the  last  year  that 
heavy  losses  we  have  been  exper¬ 
iencing  would  continue  to  grow  rather 
than  diminish  because  of  the  down¬ 


problem,  it  would  never  be  enough  to 
make  the  Sun  viable,”  Greenspun 
said.  He  noted  that  a  family  desire  to 
continue  his  father’s  “legacy  as  an 
independent  voice  in  the  community 
was  a  compelling  issue”  in  the  JOA 
decision. 

According  to  the  JOA  proposal,  the 
last  time  the  Sun  made  a  profit  was 
1981 .  To  keep  the  paper  afloat,  it  said, 
the  Greenspun  family  borrowed 
money  from  banks  and  other  family 
businesses  and  now  has  a  total  debt  of 
more  than  $10.7  million. 

In  an  interview  with  E«&P  several 
years  ago,  the  late  Hank  Greenspun 
was  asked  how  he  managed  to  keep 
the  Sun  going.  “Every  now  and  then  1 
put  a  million  dollars  into  it,”  he 
replied. 
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Crash 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


along  the  highway,  spotted  the  DC- 10 
making  its  landing  approach.  As  he 
sped  down  the  freeway,  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  exposures  of  the  plane  as  it  flew 
past  him,  and  then  of  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  wreckage.  Evading 
emergency  vehicles  that  began  cor¬ 
doning  off  the  airport,  Anderson  got 
to  the  terminal  and  ran  onto  the  field. 

Reporter  Zahren  reached  the  air¬ 
port  in  time  to  see  the  DC- 10  dig  its 
right  wing  into  the  ground,  skitter 
across  a  runway,  and  burst  into 
flames.  He  got  past  security  onto  the 
field,  where  he  met  copy  editor  Rein- 
ders.  The  pair  began  interviewing 
some  of  the  survivors  as  they  picked 
themselves  out  of  the  debris.  The  two 
decided  that  Reinders  should  stay  on 
the  field  while  Zahren  ran  back  to  the 
airport  terminal  to  interview 
witnesses. 

Once  inside  the  terminal,  Zahren 
found  reporter  Quinlan,  who  had 
parked  his  car  outside  security  lines 
and  ran  the  last  half-mile  to  the  termi¬ 
nal.  Quinlan  had  talked  with  reporter 
Sanford,  who  was  getting  information 
from  survivors.  Quinlan  continued  to 
interview  witnesses  and  was  moni¬ 
toring  a  disaster  command  post  that 
had  been  set  up. 

Cut  off  from  the  newsroom,  Quin¬ 
lan  and  Zahren  agreed  that  Zahren 
should  head  back  to  the  office  to  start 
the  lead  story.  He  took  with  him 
Quinlan’s  taped  interviews,  and  some 
interviews  Quinlan  had  managed  to 
write. 

Meanwhile,  photographer  Porter 
had  arrived  at  the  south  end  of  the 
airport,  but  switched  to  the  north  as 
he  monitored  the  police  radio.  That 
put  him  in  position  as  the  plane  cart¬ 
wheeled  in,  but  he  began  running  onto 
the  field  and  began  making  pictures. 

However,  both  Porter  and  Ander¬ 
son  were  spotted  by  emergency  crew 
members,  threatened  by  United  Air¬ 


lines  officials,  and  finally  escorted 
from  the  field  by  police  even  though 
they  had  identified  themselves  as 
working  newsmen  and  carried  Sioux 
City  police  passes.  (“Press  passes? 
It’s  to  laugh,’’  said  one  lawman.) 

Porter  made  about  20  exposures, 
Anderson  only  three,  including  one  of 
an  Air  Guard  colonel  carrying  a  small 
boy  off  the  field.  It  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
pictures  of  the  disaster.  Those  few 
pictures  the  two  photographers  made 
of  rescue  efforts  before  they  were 
stopped  by  police  provided  the  first 
still  coverage  of  the  scene. 


hours  to  go. 

At  the  hospitals,  Massey  and  Poole 
were  on  hand  as  ambulances  and  heli¬ 
copters  began  unloading  injured  pas¬ 
sengers.  In  each  hospital,  survivors 
who  were  not  seriously  injured  were 
taken  to  rooms  where  the  two  staffers 
were  able  to  conduct  interviews. 
Poole  had  worked  for  several  years  as 
our  medical  reporter,  and  so  was 
familiar  with  the  hospital  staff  and 
hospital  procedures  —  both  of  great 
assistance  in  getting  interviews  with 
the  shaken  survivors. 

Chief  photographer  Fageol,  on  his 
return  from  his  assigned  area,  was 


The  plane  had  not  been  down  20  minutes  before  we 
began  receiving  phone  calls  and  requests  from  all 
across  the  United  States  and  from  at  least  eight 
foreign  countries. 


In  the  meantime,  managing  editor 
Myhre  made  arrangements  to  reserve 
a  plane  at  a  small  airport  near  Sioux 
City.  When  Porter  was  marched  off 
the  airfield,  he  used  his  radio  phone  to 
call  the  office,  and  was  sent  out  to  try 
for  aerial  photographs.  Since  the 
plane’s  pilot  had  filed  a  flight  plan 
before  the  crash,  somehow  the  little 
aircraft,  with  Porter  aboard,  was 
allowed  to  fly  over  the  crash  site. 

In  the  newsroom,  a  call  went  out  to 
an  off-duty  editor,  Dave  Yoder,  who 
came  in  to  flesh  out  the  skeleton  desk 
crew:  assistant  managing  editor/news 
Karen  Luken,  copy  editors  Mike 
Gors  and  Jim  Jenkins. 

At  the  same  time,  publisher  Krenz 
conferred  with  me,  telling  me  to  order 
whatever  space  was  necessary.  At  5 
p.m.,  before  we  knew  what  copy  we 
would  have,  before  any  staffer  was 
back  in  the  office,  the  decision  was 
made  to  devote  six  pages  to  coverage 
of  the  disaster:  Front  and  back  pages 
of  the  first  section,  and  an  additional 
four  pages  that  were  added  to  the 
section.  Our  copy  deadline  for  the 
bulldog  edition  is  10  p.m.  We  had  five 


sent  to  the  hospitals  to  make  pictures. 

As  affairs  at  the  hospitals  stabil¬ 
ized,  Poole  learned  survivors  were 
being  housed  in  dormitories  at  tiny 
Briar  Cliff  College.  Her  husband  is  a 
professor  there;  she  knows  every¬ 
body  in  the  place.  So  she  left  the 
hospital,  heading  for  the  college, 
where  she  had  no  trouble  gaining 
access  to  conduct  more  interviews. 

At  the  college,  Poole  also  got  out 
first  lead  on  the  tremendous  response 
Sioux  Cityans  were  making  to  assist 
survivors  —  a  development  that  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  key  element  in 
the  entire  story. 

Back  at  the  newsroom,  we  were 
coming  under  increasing  pressure 
from  the  foreign  and  domestic  press. 
The  plane  had  not  been  down  20  min¬ 
utes  before  we  began  receiving  phone 
calls  and  requests  from  all  across  the 
United  States  and  from  at  least  eight 
foreign  countries.  (I  never  imagined  I 
would  ever  be  telling  the  London 
Times  to  call  back  later.) 

Myhre  and  I  answered  these  calls, 
keeping  the  staff  free  to  concentrate 


Thoughts  on  covering  a  major  disaster 


Editors  and  managing  editors 
should  plan  on  spending  a  great 
deal  of  time  dealing  with  outside 
press.  We  quickly  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  photo  agency  to 
handle  sale  of  our  photographs  — 
which  relieved  a  lot  of  pressure  — 
and  you  should  not  minimize  the 
importance  of  handling  photo 
requests  promptly. 

That  first  ni^t,  in  addition  to  trans¬ 


mitting  to  Associated  Press,  we  made 
special  transmissions  to  at  least 
half  a  dozen  other  newspapers, 
among  them  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

We  made  every  effort  to  provide 
working  space  and  information  to  out- 
of-area  news  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  who  began  arriving  on  the  scene 
within  hours  of  the  crash.  We  pro¬ 


vided  darkroom  space  to  at  least  12 
photographers,  and  working  space  to 
at  least  eight  reporters.  No  charge. 
Welcome  aboard. 

Finally,  I  will  give  you  the  secret  of 
covering  a  major  disaster: 

•  Hire  absolutely  top-notch  peo¬ 
ple. 

•  Aim  ’em. 

•  Get  the  hell  out  of  the  way. 

—  Cal  Olson 
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on  the  story.  We  probably  fielded  250 
calls  in  the  next  few  hours,  while  at 
the  same  time  supervising  production 
of  the  newspaper.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
quests  were  beyond  belief,  but  that  is 
another  story. 

Our  initial  concern  was  to  service 
Associated  Press.  As  the  photogra¬ 
phers  came  in  to  process  film,  they 
were  told  first  to  make  prints  for  the 
AP.  At  least  five  photos  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  our  office  between  7  and 
9  p.m.  By  that  time,  the  AP  had  its 
own  staffers  in  Sioux  City. 

By  6  p.m. ,  the  newsroom  had  taken 
on  that  air  of  controlled  madness  that 
is  the  hallmark  of  a  big  story.  Report¬ 
er  Zahren  worked  on  the  lead  story, 
getting  updated  information  from 
Quinlan  (still  at  the  airport)  and 
Reinders  (back  in  the  office  after  two 
hours  on  the  airfield).  Police  reporter 
Sanford  contributed  to  that  lead  story, 
too,  and  also  had  a  gripping  interview 
with  one  of  the  survivors.  Poole  and 
Massey  were  back  by  8  p.m.,  writing 
survivor  stories  and  fleshing  out  the 
lead  story. 

The  intern  reporter?  At  9  p.m., 
Zenor  came  into  the  newsroom,  dazed 
and  in  a  highly  emotional  state.  She 
told  Myhre  what  happened  to  her. 

As  she  was  working  on  her  story 
about  the  firemen,  an  emergency  call 
came  in,  sending  her  fire  crew  to  the 
airport  well  in  advance  of  the  crash 
(as  soon  as  that  Alert  One  had  been 
sounded).  When  the  rigs  went  out, 
Zenor  was  with  them,  riding  in  the  car 
of  the  assistant  chief. 

When  the  plane  augured  in,  she 
was  there,  on  the  airfield,  up  close  to 
the  wreckage.  The  assistant  chief  or¬ 
dered  her  to  stay  in  the  car,  which  she 
did  for  the  next  several  hours. 

When  the  first  survivors  walked  out 
of  a  cornfield  just  outside  her  car  win¬ 
dow,  she  watched.  She  saw  the  dead 
and  injured,  observed  the  rescue  ef¬ 
forts.  After  police  and  fire  officials 
ordered  the  media  off  the  field,  she 
still  was  there,  to  witness  the  entire 
disaster  —  and  the  trauma  and  death 
that  accompanied  it.  She  wrote  a 
compelling  account  of  her  experi¬ 
ence. 

Shortly  before  the  intern  reported 
in,  one  of  our  country  correspondents 
came  in  with  two  rolls  of  film.  This 
retired  fireman  from  a  nearby  small 
town  had  ridden  in  with  an  emergency 
crew  and  made  photographs  on  the 
field  while  our  photographers  were 
being  taken  away.  His  photographs  of 
the  carnage  and  of  the  wreckage  were 


invaluable  additions  to  our  coverage. 

At  10  p.m.,  copy  was  in,  photos 
were  in.  While  assistant  managing 
editor  Luken  worked  with  the  three 
copy  editors  and  city  editor  Olson  to 
process  copy,  I  laid  out  pictures  on 
our  six  open  pages,  and  managing 
editor  Myhre  wrote  outlines  (all  the 
while  fielding  phone  calls). 

There  we  were. 

Those  six  pages  in  our  first-day 
coverage  included  19  photographs 
and  14  stories:  Lead  story,  inter¬ 
views,  sidebars,  color  —  the  works. 
We  could  have  done  no  more. 

Oh,  we  missed  our  bulldog  press 
start  by  a  bit,  but  the  composing  and 
press  rooms  were  as  keyed  up  as  the 
newsroom,  and  we  hit  the  trucks  and 
the  mail  without  a  hitch.  From  then 
on,  throughout  the  first  night,  we 
replated  as  the  story  proceeded,  with 
the  last  news  staffer  out  of  the  office 
at  2  a.m. 

By  that  time,  managing  editor 
Myhre,  city  editor  Olson,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  Fageol  and  I  had  worked  up 
st^ng  and  assignments  for  second- 
day  coverage. 

On  the  second  day,  with  almost 
everyone  in  the  newsroom  again 
assigned  to  cover  the  disaster,  we 
produced  four  full  pages  of  pictures 
and  stories.  And  so  it  went.  Two 


weeks  later,  we  still  were  staffing  the 
story  on  a  ^11-time  basis. 

Park  stock  split 

The  Park  Communications  Inc. 
board  of  directors  has  approved  a  3- 
for-2  stock  split  to  be  effected  in  the 
form  of  a  5^  stock  dividend.  The 
record  date  for  the  stock  split  will  be 
Aug.  IS,  and  shares  will  be  distributed 
on  Sept.  15. 

The  stock  split  is  the  second  since 
Park  became  a  public  company  six 
years  ago,  with  9.2  million  shares  out¬ 
standing.  A  3-for-2  stock  split  in 
August  1985  resulted  in  13.8  million 
shares  outstanding,  and  with  the 
recently  approved  3-for-2  split  there 
will  be  20.7  million  shares  outstand¬ 
ing. 

Seminars  for  small 
papers  scheduled 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives,  in  conjunction  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  plans  to 
sponsor  four  seminars  for  small  news¬ 
papers  this  fall  in  Dubuque,  Iowa; 
Madison,  Wis.;  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.; 
and  Boise,  Idaho. 


How  many  undeserved  radar  tickets 
were  issued  last  year? 

a)  1,012,317  b)  649,119  c)0  d)  No  one  knows 


Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  d)  No  one 
knows.  Over  ten  million  tickets  were  issued 
last  year.  Some  experts  say  up  to  thirty  per¬ 
cent  of  them  were  incorrect 
Here’s  why 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
traffic  radar  doesn’t  tell  the  operator  which 
vehicle  he  is  clocking.  The  radar  unit  dis¬ 
plays  one  number.  That’s  all.  It  might  be 
the  closest  car,  it  might  be  the  fastest  car,  it 
might  be  the  biggest  car.  Or  it  might  not 
The  operator  has  to  decide. 

And  since  radar  operators  are  human, 
they  don’t  always  guess  right  Even  if  only 
one  percent  of  the  tickets  issued  last  year 
were  wrong,  that’s  one  hundred  thousand 
undeserved  tickets. 

Free  report 

Our  engineers  had  to  know  every  detail 
about  traffic  radar  before  they  could  design 
Escort  and  Passport  the  most  respected 
names  in  radar  detection. 

Now  we’ve  released  a  report  that  explains 
radar  and  radar  errors,  in  plain  language. 
And  it’s  yours  free.  Just  call  us  toll-free  or 
mail  the  coupon. 


FOR  FREE  REPORT 
ON  TRAFFIC  RADAR 
CALL  TOU  FREE 

1-800-5431608 

For  mail  coupon  to: 

Cincinnati  Microwave 
Department  959189 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 

Please  send  me  your  free  report 
TRAFFIC  RADAR:  How  It  works,  and 
why  It  gets  wrong  readings. 


CINCINNATI 
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JOA  law  under  scrutiny 

Congressional  committee  hears  testimony  on  whether  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  should  be  scrapped,  changed  or  left  alone 


By  George  Garneau 

The  law  designed  to  rescue  failing 
newspapers  by  allowing  them  to  join 
their  competitors  has  1.)  failed  and 
should  be  scrapped,  2.)  succeeded 
and  should  be  left  alone,  or  3.)  worked 
but  needs  changes. 

Such  contradictory  appraisals  of 
the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
came  from  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers,  unions  and  academics  during  a 
congressional  oversight  hearing  July 
20. 

Nearly  20  years  after  NPA  became 
law  in  1970,  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D- 
Texas),  chairman  of  the  House  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Commercial  Law  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  said  it  was  time  to  review  what 
he  had  “misgivings”  about  when  he 
helped  approve  it. 

Why?  Brooks  noted  several  contro¬ 
versial  cases:  The  Justice  Department 
is  investigating  a  JOA  between 
Knight-Ridder  inc.’s  Miami  Herald 
and  Cox  Newspapers’s  Miami  News 
because  Cox  stands  to  reap  $300  mil¬ 
lion  in  profits  from  closing  its  money¬ 
losing  paper  last  January.  The 
Supreme  Court  found  enough  ques¬ 
tions  to  accept  an  appeal  of  the  big¬ 
gest  JOA  ever  planned,  linking  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspaper  chains, 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s  Detroit  News  and 
Knight-Ridder’ s  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Also:  Some  200  papers  have  died 
despite  the  NPA,  the  first  JOA  has 
been  proposed  to  join  a  weekly  and  a 
daily,  and  critics  claim  JOA  owners’ 
shared  profit  motives  lead  to  shared 
editorial  positions. 

While  NPA’s  harshest  critics  called 
for  its  abolition,  and  proponents 
praised  its  success,  a  preponderance 
of  witnesses  criticized  NPA  — for  a 
variety  of  alleged  sins  —  and  called 
for  changes  to  prevent  abuses. 

They  called  for  an  end  to  loopholes 
permitting  papers  to  generate  losses 
intentionally  to  qualify  and  allowing 
owners  to  profit  by  closing  weak  JOA 
papers.  Other  proposals  included 
removing  JOA  approval  from  the 
attorney  general,  a  political  appoin¬ 
tee;  tying  JOA  profits  to  perfor¬ 
mance,  more  protection  for  workers, 
and  periodic  review  of  JO  As. 


After  testimony  detailing  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Detroit  JOA,  Rep.  Carl 
Pursell  (R-Mich.)  said  he  was 
“troubled  by  the  sweetheart,  com¬ 
promising  position  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  of  the  community  is  becoming 
in  partnership  with  the  federal 
government  .  .  .  I’m  concerned  that 
we’ve  got  a  bigger  issue  here  than  just 
the  economic  factor.” 

According  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  90%  of  daily  U.S.  circulation, 
NPA  is  not  broken  and  does  not  need 
fixing. 


fix  prices,  divide  markets  and  share 
profits.  Each  owner  independently 
funds  its  news  and  editorial  staff,  and 
two  essentially  editorially  distinct 
papers  remain  publishing. 

Friedheim  said  the  JOA  planned 
between  a  daily  and  a  weekly  in  Man¬ 
teca,  Calif. ,  could  become  a  trend  and 
urged  Congress  not  to  “surrender” 
that  option. 

Most  other  witnesses  trashed  that 
idea. 

Bruce  Brugmann  —  owner  of  the 
weekly  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Alter¬ 


“ANPA  does  not  reject  orderly  consideration  of 
possible  enhancements  or  updatings  in  the  act,  but 
most  newspaper  executives  feel  the  act  is  flexible  as 
enacted,  and  we  have  no  changes  to  suggest  to  you 
today,”  Friedheim  testified. 


ANPA  president  Jerry  Friedheim 
credited  the  law  with  preserving  at 
least  18  papers  now  in  JOAs  "that 
otherwise  would  not  exist  today.” 

“ANPA  does  not  reject  orderly 
consideration  of  possible  enhance¬ 
ments  or  updatings  in  the  act,  but 
most  newspaper  executives  feel  the 
act  is  flexible  as  enacted,  and  we  have 
no  changes  to  suggest  to  you  today,” 
Friedheim  testified. 

The  NPA  came  about  after  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  de  facto 
JOA  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  violated  fed¬ 
eral  antitrust  laws.  When  enacted  in 
1970,  it  retroactively  approved  22 
JOAs.  In  19  years,  all  four  JOAs 
sought  were  approved.  JOA  papers  in 
Miami,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus  have 
closed,  and  more  are  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  suit  when  their  terms  expire. 
Today  there  are  18  JOAs  and  three 
pending.  Only  some  19  U.S.  cities  still 
have  competing  dailies. 

Designed  to  preserve  editorial 
voices,  JOAs  are  limited  exemptions 
from  antitrust  law.  They  allow  a 
financially  failing  newspaper  to  merge 
business  operations  with  its  competi¬ 
tor,  if  both  agree,  to  form  a  jointly 
owned  and  operated  company  able  to 


native  Newsweeklies  and  long  a  JOA 
opponent  —  said  a  JOA  in  Manteca 
would  set  an  “extremely  dangerous” 
precedent. 

Critics  said  dailies  could  fo.  e 
weeklies  into  JOAs  and  then  use  their 
combined  market  power  to  crush 
other  weeklies,  which  have  emerged 
as  dailies’  main  competitors  in  the 
98%  of  U  .S.  cities  with  only  one  daily. 

Brugmann  called  NPA  “one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  enduring  special- 
interest  giveaways  in  American  his¬ 
tory.”  They  reduce  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  thwart  other  newspapers  and,  as 
unregulated  monopolies,  JOAs  “rep¬ 
resent  the  most  serious  threat  ever  to 
free  speech  and  what  remains  of  the 
free  and  independent  press,”  Brug¬ 
mann  said.  He  called  on  Congress  to 
repeal  the  NPA  and  to  demand  an 
accounting  of  JOA  profits. 

W.  Edward  Wendover,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Community  Crier  in 
suburban  Detroit  and  an  opponent  of 
a  Detroit  JOA,  said  the  NPA  encour¬ 
ages  concentration  of  ownership,  has 
diminished  the  quality  and  vigor  of 
newspapers,  and  “significantly 
infringes  upon  the  First  Amendment 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Daily  to  ask  Supreme  Court  to  review  wiretap  transcript  case 


By  Phillip  M.  Perry 

A  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
publisher  plans  to  ask  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  a  lower 
court  decision  that  it  violated  state 
law  by  publishing  the  transcript  of  a 
legal  wiretap  accidentally  filed  in  a 
public  depository  by  a  district  attor¬ 
ney. 

In  March,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  ruled  that  The  Express, 
published  in  Easton,  Pa.,  violated  the 
state’s  Wiretapping  and  Surveillance 
Control  Act.  It  reinstated  fines  of 
$1,000  in  actual  damages  and 
$17,409.43  in  attorney’s  fees  which 
had  been  reversed  by  the  Superior 
Court  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Superior  Court  had  cited  a 
media  exemption  from  liability  under 
the  law,  whereby  the  public  had  a 
right  to  know  information  which  was 
a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  Superior  Court  decision  had 
itself  reversed  a  lower  court  ruling 
against  the  newspaper.  The  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Northampton 
County,  had  stated  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  “evidences  overriding  legislative 
concern  for  the  protection  of  privacy. 
Thus,  we  believe  that  all  disclosures 
and  uses  of  wiretap  information  must 
be  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Act.” 

Bruce  Frassinelli,  the  paper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  says  that  he  is  bothered 
“from  a  journalistic  viewpoint”  by 
the  court  decision,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  a  reporter  cannot  simply 
assume  material  is  public  if  it  appears 
in  a  public  depository.  “The  implica¬ 
tions  are  troubling,”  said  Frassinelli. 

The  story  began  when  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Police  obtained  a  court 
order  for  a  wiretap  on  a  person 
allegedly  involved  in  illegal  betting 
activities  on  college  football  games. 
The  wiretap  was  granted  by  the  attor¬ 
ney  generaJ  on  Nov.  17,  1981. 

The  district  attorney  accidentally 
attached  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to 
documents  which  he  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  courts.  Ordinarily,  wiretap 
transcripts  are  not  made  public. 

Thom  Loverro,  a  reporter  for  The 
Express  and  now  employed  by  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  attended  the  trial  with 
the  idea  that  the  judge  would  disclose 
the  contents  of  the  wiretap.  When  the 
judge  did  not  do  so,  Loverro  went  to 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
requested  the  case  file. 


(Perry  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
New  York.) 


Inside  the  file  was  the  transcript. 

The  newspaper  waited  seven  days 
before  publishing  the  story,  during 
which  time  the  matter  was  discussed 
by  the  editors.  On  April  7,  1982  the 
article  was  published. 

The  subject  of  the  wiretap  filed  an 
invasion-of-privacy  lawsuit  against 
Easton  Publishing  Co.,  which  was 


then  publisher  of  The  Express. 
Although  the  privacy-invasion  count 
was  later  withdrawn,  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Northampton 
County,  decided  that  the  newspaper 
had  in  fact  violated  the  state’s  wiretap 
law. 

The  decision  by  the  state  Supreme 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Quotes 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

A  strong  stand  against  fabricating 
quotes  also  was  taken  by  J.D.  Alexan¬ 
der,  executive  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  who  said  “things 
within  quote  marks  should  be  accu¬ 
rate.  Quotes  should  not  be  cooked  up 
to  satisfy  the  reporter’s  perception  of 
the  story.  Our  rerders  expect  quota¬ 
tions  and  paraphrases  of  quotes  to 
accurately  reflect  what  the  person 
said  and  that’s  what  we  should 
deliver.’’ 

N.  Christian  Anderson,  editor  of 
the  Orange  County  Register,  put  it 
this  way:  “Newspapers  have  one 
thing  to  sell,  and  that  is  credibility.  If 
we  can’t  sell  credibility,  we  may  as 
well  give  up.” 

Anderson  added  that  the  Register’s 
Statement  of  Professional  Standards 
given  to  employees  makes  clear  man¬ 
ufactured  quotes  are  not  permitted. 

Gene  Roberts,  executive  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  lauded  the 
majority  ruling  as  “very  good  law,” 
but  added,  “That  doesn’t  mean  I 
think  the  practice  of  not  getting 
quotes  right  is  good  journalism.  It’s 
very  bad  journalism.” 

According  to  Roberts,  the  judges 
simply  extended  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan.  “We  tend  to  forget  that  that 
suit  pivoted  around  an  ad  in  which 
there  were  seven  errors,”  he  noted. 

“The  Supreme  Court  decided  that  if 
people  had  to  worry  about  being  100% 
accurate,  they  wouldn’t  be  free  to 
express  themselves.” 

At  the  Inquirer,  Roberts  said,  “we 
believe  in  accuracy  and  don’t  want 
anything  less  than  accuracy.” 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
newspapers  and  wire  services  regu¬ 
larly  present  “slight  differences”  in 
the  same  story  in  which  quotes  are 
used. 

“A  reporter  may  have  heard  it 
wrong,”  he  observed.  “A  lot  of  news 
is  made  in  situations  in  which  it’s  hard 
to  hear — press  conferences, 
crowded  convention  halls.  If  some¬ 
one  can  run  a  libel  case  over  a  distor¬ 
tion  in  a  quote  because  someone  mis¬ 
heard  the  speaker,  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  publications  in  some  kind  of 
trouble.” 

The  Los  Angels  Times,  in  reporting 
the  Malcolm  decision,  quoted  its  edi¬ 
tor,  Shelby  Coffey  III,  as  saying, 
“When  we  use  quote  marks,  what’s 
inside  those  quote  marks  should  be 
what  the  person  said.” 

Jane  E.  Kirtley,  executive  director 
of  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  called  the  9th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  decision  “extraordinary.” 

“It  seems  to  be  giving  quite  a  bit  of 
leeway  for  reporters  to  be  more  than 
just  court  reporters  of  literal  conver¬ 
sations  they  have  with  their  sources,” 
she  explained.  “It  seems  to  strike  a 
balance  that  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  editorial  discretion.  I’m  happy  to 

see  that  it  [the  ruling]  leaves  the  judg¬ 
ment  where  it  belongs  —  in  the  news¬ 
room,  not  the  courtroom.” 

Judith  R.  Epstein,  an  Oakland 
lawyer  whose  firm,  Crosby,  Heafey, 
Roach  &  May,  represents  some  20 
newspapers  in  libel  and  other  cases, 
said  the  Malcolm  decision  gives 
media  “breathing  space”  and  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  current  law. 

“The  ruling  gives  journalists  the 
benefit  of  literary  license,”  she  went 
on.  “For  a  journalist  to  provide  a 
literary  snapshot  of  an  interview  is 
too  cramped  a  view  in  terms  of  defa¬ 
mation.  Photographic  accuracy  can¬ 
not  be  required  in  a  lawsuit.” 

However,  Epstein  said,  “not  one  of 
our  20  papers  would  ascribe  to  a  stan¬ 
dard  that  they  may  intentionally  mis¬ 
quote  individuals.  If  you  are  going  to 
quote  someone,  do  it  accurately.  If 
it’s  not  exactly  what  the  person  said, 
leave  the  quotes  off.” 

In  interpreting  the  Malcolm  ruling, 
Harold  W.  Fuson  Jr.,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  stated:  “We  are  not  talking 
about  what’s  right.  We  are  talking 
about  what  justifies  a  multimillion- 
dollar  lawsuit.  It  says  that  a  journalist 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  dam¬ 
ages  if  she  fabricated  quotes.  We 
often  run  into  the  conundrum  where  a 
journalist  may  do  something  stupid 
but  it’s  not  worth  a  million  bucks. 

“The  province  of  libel  law  applies 
to  damaged  reputations,  not  to  cor¬ 
rect  every  evil  in  the  world.” 

Wiretap 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Court  included  a  number  of  opinions 
which  Easton  is  challenging  with  a 
writ  of  certiorari  being  sent  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  court’s  words,  “We  depart 
from  the  rationale  of  the  Superior 
Court  .  .  .  where  it  concludes  that  it 
must,  of  necessity  ,  fashion  an  implied 
privilege  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
media  in  order  to  maintain  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  Act.” 

The  court  went  on  to  say  that 
“there  is  no  justification  to  allow  the 
media  a  unique  prerogative  to  tres¬ 
pass  where  the  general  populace  is 
barred.  Were  we  to  affirm  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Superior  Court,  we  would 
effectively  be  bestowing  upon  the 
media  a  pre-eminent  right  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled. 

“The  Act  is  clear  as  to  who  is 
authorized  to  violate  a  citizen’s  right 
to  privacy.  That  authority  is  limited  to 
the  enumerated  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  functioning  in  conformity  with 
the  limited  purpose  of  the  Act.” 

The  court  also  considered  whether 
a  state  may  impose  prior  restraint  on 
material  that  the  press  obtained 
through  lawful  means.  While  there 
are  several  court  cases  that  show  the 
state  may  not  in  fact  do  so,  the  court 
pointed  out  that  this  case  was  very 
special. 

Unlike  other  cases,  this  case 
involved  information  that  was  not 
readily  available  in  open  court,  nor 
placed  in  the  court  papers  inten¬ 
tionally.  “Since  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  transcript  obtained  by 
the  .  .  .  reporter  was  officially  placed 
in  the  court  record  and  intended  to  be 
accessible  to  the  public,”  then  the 
transcript  could  only  be  disclosed  by 
someone  authorized  by  court  order. 

The  fact  that  the  transcript  was 
accidentally  included  in  a  public  file 
does  not  mean  the  press  can  disclose 
its  contents,  according  to  the  court. 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  filed  by 
Chief  Justice  Nix.  “The  majority’s 
disposition  of  this  appeal  ignores  a 
vit^  fact  in  these  circumstances,  i.e., 
that  the  transcript  was  publicly  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  district  attorney,  who 
mistakenly  attached  it  to  a  public 
court  document,”  wrote  Nix. 

Once  the  transcript  was  within  the 
public  file,  argues  Nix,  “the  members 
of  the  press,  like  anyone  else  in  the 
community,  had  access  to  it  and  had 
no  personal  obligation  to  maintain  the 
secrecy  of  the  documents.  The  fact 
that  the  transcript  is  to  be  kept  secret 
is  not  directed  at  the  person  who 
accesses  it  in  a  public  file,  but  is 
directed  at  the  persons  entrusted  to 
keep  it  secret.  That  is  the  judicial 
system.” 

Nix’s  arguments  did  not  persuade 
the  court.  Its  decision  against  the 
newspaper  shows  that  publishers 
must  be  careful  about  using  material 
that  is  protected  by  law,  even  if  that 
materi^  is  part  of  a  public  record. 

The  Express  was  sold  in  1984  to 
Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.,  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.  It  has  a  circulation  of 
45,000  daily  and  46,000  Sunday. 
Thomson  is  not  involved  in  the  appeal 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Easton  Publishing  Co.  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  active  as  a  publisher,  but  is  the 
party  appealing  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  April  Cordts,  an  attorney  with 
Stitt  and  Cordts,  is  directing  the 
appeal  process. 
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OBITUARIES 


Oriana  Atkinson,  94,  an  author 
and  the  widow  of  Brooks  Atkinson, 
longtime  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  pneumonia  July  31  at 
the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Hospital.  She 
had  lived  in  Huntsville  for  10  years. 
*  *  * 

Alexander  Hall  Ewan,  76,  a 
printer  at  the  Washington  Post  for  38 
years  before  retiring  in  1974,  died  July 
25  at  his  home  in  Margate,  Fla. ,  after  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  a  50-year  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Local  No.  101  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Typographical  Union  and  a 
founder  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Club  for  the  Deaf. 


Frank  S.  Hoag  Jr.,  81,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Pueblo  Chief¬ 
tain,  died  July  24  after  a  long  illness. 

Hoag  retired  in  1980  after  nearly  60 
years  with  the  Chieftain  and  its  sister 
publication,  the  Star-Journal. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
The  Star-Journal  Publishing  Corp.  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  Hoag  family 
founded  the  Star-Journal,  which  is  no 
longer  published,  and  later  acquired 
the  Chieftain.  The  Colorado  Press 
Association  lauded  Hoag  in  1983  for 
his  50  years  of  service  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

His  nephew,  Robert  H.  Rawlings, 
is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chief¬ 
tain.  . 


John  J.  Hurst,  55,  vice  president/ 
director  of  operations  at  the  Boston 
Herald,  died  of  a  heart  attack  July  22 
while  vacationing  in  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa. 

Hurst  began  his  journalism  career 
in  1951  as  an  advertising  department 
messenger  at  the  former  Boston  Rec- 
ord-American. 


Charlotte  Cobden  Jackson,  86, 
who  wrote  and  edited  children's 


books  and  was  children's  book  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  died 
June  1  in  a  Tiburon,  Calif.,  nursing 
home. 

She  reviewed  children's  books  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


Albert  L.  Knox,  78,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
Intelligencer  and  longtime  newsman 
in  Illinois,  died  July  3  in  Eustis,  Fla. 
He  was  with  the  Intelligencer  from 
1%3  until  he  retired  as  publisher  in 
1980  and  the  next  year  was  inducted 
into  the  Southern  Illinois  University 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

His  father  had  published  a  weekly 
paper  in  Hoopeston  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  Knox  took  over  in  1935 
and  merged  it  with  the  Hoopeston 
Chronicle-Herald.  He  operated 
another  printing  business  and  was 
associated  with  the  Rantoul  (Ill.) 
Press  and  the  Champagn-Urbana 
Courier  before  joining  the  Intelligen¬ 
cer  as  production  manager  and  became 
generd  manager.  Hearst  Corporation 
bought  the  paper  in  1979. 

One  of  his  sons,  Richard  Albert,  is  a 
science  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe. 


Michael  O’R.  Nash,  69,  photo  and 
communications  chief  in  Paris  during 
a  long  career  with  the  Associated 
Press,  died  Aug.  3  after  a  battle  with 
cancer. 

Former  assistant  chief  of  bureau, 
photo  editor  and  chief  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  Paris,  he  retired  in  1985  after 
44  years  with  AP's  foreign  service. 

Nash  restored  the  newsphoto  ser¬ 
vices  in  France  after  World  War  II 
and  oversaw  major  changes  in  the 
bureau's  photo  and  communications 
operations  during  the  next  four 
decades. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 
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Gustav  (“Gus”)  Rebsamen,  44, 
customer  service  manager  for 
FERAG  Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  died  July 
6  at  the  Hershey  (Pa.)  Medical  Center 
after  a  long  battle  with  heart  disease. 

Born  in  Switzerland,  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  machine  builder 
and  then  joined  Ferag  in  1966,  training 
as  an  erector  and  working  on  com¬ 
pany  installations  all  over  Europe. 

In  May  1969,  Rebsamen  moved  to 
the  United  States  to  work  on  installa¬ 
tion  of  conveyors  and  stackers  at 
Parade  magazine  in  Philadelphia  and 
to  assist  in  training  personnel  at 
Triangle  Publications. 

After  the  company  was  established 
in  Philadelphia  in  November  of  that 
year,  he  served  as  fieldman  for  instal¬ 
lations  in  the  United  States. 

When  Ferag  moved  to  its  present 
location  in  Bristol,  Rebsamen  took 
charge  of  manufacturing  before 
becoming  manager  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice  in  1978. 

iK  Ik  III 

James  A.  Ruddy,  77,  who  joined 
the  New  York  Daily  News  directly 
from  New  York  University's  Class  of 
'35  and  retired  43  years  later  as  an 
advertising  sales  manager,  died  of 
heart  disease  July  17  at  his  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.,  home.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Tarrytown  Municipal  Housing 
Authority  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Richard  D.  Stuver,  59,  major 
accounts  manager  in  the  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  died  July  4  of  a  heart  attack 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
attending  his  high  school  reunion. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Warren,  57,  veteran 
Detroit  News  reporter  assigned  to  the 
western  Wayne  County  bureau,  col¬ 
lapsed  and  died  July  22  at  his  Ypsi- 
lanti  Township  home. 

His  wife,  Virginia,  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  revive  him  with  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  after  he  appar¬ 
ently  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack 
while  mowing  the  lawn. 

Warren  joined  the  News  in  1%7  and 
worked  in  a  variety  of  assignments, 
including  breaking  news,  business 
reporter,  transportation  reporter  and 
as  an  assistant  managing  editor. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  he  joined  the  News  after 
working  at  the  Lansing  State  Journal 
and  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  In  the  Air 
Force  during  the  Korean  War,  War¬ 
ren  served  in  Japan  decoding  Russian 
messages.  He  was  the  Detroit  News 
unit  chairman  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Robert  K.  Doerr,  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  communications  at  Scripps 
Howard,  Cincinnati,  announced  he  is 
taking  early  retirement  from  the  com¬ 
pany  effective  Aug.  25  and  at  that 
time  Rich  Boehne,  manager,  corpo¬ 
rate  communications,  will  succeed 
him. 

Boehne  joined  the  corporate  com¬ 
munications  staff  in  January  1988. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  business  writer 
for  the  company’s  Cincinnati  Post. 

Doerr  started  the  communications 
department  in  1983  and  under  his 
supervision  the  company  introduced 
a  new  form  of  identification,  including 
a  new  lighthouse  trademark,  replac¬ 
ing  one  used  since  the  ’20s.  Prior  to 
Scripps  Howard,  Doerr  was  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  WCPO/TV,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Cincinnati  station  and  also 
reviewed  movies  as  “Doerr  to  the 
Movies.” 

*  *  * 

Harold  R.  Cousland  has  been 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  succeeding 
Joseph  P.  Pope,  acting  general  man¬ 
ager  who  is  being  transferred  to 
another  Gannett  Co.  position. 

Cousland,  editor  of  the  paper  since 
September  1987,  previously  was  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Jour¬ 
nal  and  assistant  business  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix. 

Managing  editor  David  N.  Mitch¬ 
ell  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
news  and  editorial  department  under 
direction  of  Robert  M.  McKinney, 
publisher  and  chairman  of  The  New 
Mexican  Inc. 

*  * 

Alida  Becker  has  joined  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  as  a  preview 
editor.  Previously  a  free-lance  book 
critic,  she  also  has  worked  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  at  hardcover  and  paperback  book 
publishing  houses. 

Becker  is  a  graduate  of  Carleton 
College  and  the  Radcliffe  Publishing 
Procedures  Program. 

*  *  * 

Richard  P.  Honack,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  manager  of  promotion  and  spe¬ 
cial  events,  has  assumed  additional 
responsibility  as  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  division.  He  is  in  charge 
of  media  relations,  event  planning, 
tours  of  Freedom  Center  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  public  service  office. 

*  *  * 

Karen  Dobbyn  has  been  promoted 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  direc¬ 
tor  of  administration  at  The  Patriot 
Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass. 

She  began  her  career  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  1977  and  has  worked  in  various 
personnel  management  posts,  most 
recently  as  human  resources  director. 


Philippe  Gustin,  formerly  U.S. 
manager  for  Agence  France-Presse  in 
Washington,  has  been  appointed 
regional  director  for  the  Americas. 

Gustin,  who  joined  AFP  in  1963, 
has  held  several  posts  including  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  international  photo  service 
in  Paris,  director  of  the  political  ser¬ 
vice  and  chief  of  the  Latin  America 
desk. 

Maria  Mann,  managing  editor  for 
the  Americas  at  the  International 
Newspictures  Division,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Americas  for 
newspictures,  based  in  Washington. 
With  AFP  since  1984,  she  formerly 
was  photo  editor  of  the  Toronto  Sun 
and  prior  to  that  with  UPI  Newspic¬ 
tures  in  New  York  for  10  years. 

*  *  * 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  III  has  been 
elected  chief  operating  officer  of 
Media  General  Inc.  He  also  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  and  the  Rich- 
mord  News  Leader,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1978. 

Bryan  was  elected  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  in  1985  and  also  was  made  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  company, 
titles  he  retains. 

*  *  if 

David  Koenig,  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  with  Donrey  Media 
Group,  has  moved  to  The  Kiplinger 
Washington  Letter  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Wynne  is  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  food  editor  of  The  Record 
Hackensack,  N.J.  with  responsibility 
for  Wednesday  and  Sunday  food  sec¬ 
tions  and  will  write  a  weekly  column. 

Wynne  has  been  with  The  Record 
14  years  and  served  as  a  copy  editor, 
arts  writer,  and  most  recently  theater 
and  opera  critic.  He  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Fairleigh  Dickenson  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  master’s  from  New 
York  University. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Milton  F.  Capps  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president,  corporate 
affairs  at  United  Press  International 
with  responsibility  for  programs  that 
link  UPI  with  employees,  clients  and 
other  key  groups  worldwide.  He  pre¬ 
viously  counseled  UPI  and  other 
companies  while  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  John  Adams  Associates  Inc., 
a  Washington  public  affairs  firm. 

Capps  succeeded  Dwight  Gedul- 
DIG,  a  consultant  since  February 
1988,  who  continues  on  the  UPI  board 
of  directors. 

A  U.S.  Air  Force  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cer  in  1970-74,  he  served  in  Vietnam 
with  a  photographic  squadron  and 
later  with  the  global  USAF  Security 
Service.  A  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Capps 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  before  his  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

*  *  * 

David  M.  Stamps,  advertising 
director  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Cou¬ 
rier-News,  was  named  publisher  of  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News,  succeed¬ 
ing  John  W.  Curley,  who  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Stamps,  with  Copley  Newspapers 
since  1970,  is  a  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Courier-News  and  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  L.  Skoglund  has  moved 
from  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Stan¬ 
dard  to  circulation  director  for  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  North¬ 
ampton. 

He  had  served  in  several  positions 
at  Syracuse,  including  city  circulation 
manager,  and  previously  was  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  circulation  at  the 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Times  Record. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Florida  Times-Union,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  has  announced  consolida¬ 
tion  of  its  news  division  into  two 
departments,  each  headed  by  a 
deputy  managing  editor.  Mary  E. 
Kress  and  Steve  Cheski,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editors,  are 
assigned  to  the  new  positions. 

Kress  is  responsible  for  news¬ 
gathering  units  and  metro/state  and 
lifestyle  news  and  continues  super¬ 
vising  sports,  business  and  special 
projects. 

Cheski  adds  photography,  graphics 
and  art  units  to  present  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  editing,  library  and  pagina¬ 
tion. 

Also,  executive  editor  Frederick 
W.  Hartmann  and  managing  editor 
Ronald  K.  Martin  announced  that 
Ronald  Littlepage,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  news  at  the  Times- 
Union  for  six  years  and  an  editor  at 
the  paper  since  1978,  now  has  a  new 
Sunday  column  as  well  as  other  col¬ 
umns  during  the  week. 

*  *  * 

Danforth  W.  Austin  is  the  newly 
appointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s 
magazine,  effective  Sept.  5.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  director  of  corporate  relations 
for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  and  will 
serve  as  deputy  to  Dorothea  Coc- 
COLi  Palsho,  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation. 

Roger  B.  May,  currently  deputy 
director  of  corporate  relations,  is  to 
succeed  Austin  and  oversee  investor, 
media  and  community  relations 
activities. 

iii  *  * 

Kelley  Shannon,  a  news  woman  in 
the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  moved  to  correspondent  in 
San  Antonio.  She  succeeds  David 
Sedeno,  who  recently  was  promoted 
to  correspondent  in  charge  of  the  San 
Diego  bureau. 

Also,  Robert  Imrie,  a  statehouse 
reporter  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  was 
named  correspondent  in  Wausau, 
Wis. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Micco,  Sunday  sports  edi- 
torat  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  to  assistant  managing  editor  for 
sports  at  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press  and  the  Times-Herald.  Both 
newspapers  are  owned  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago-based  Tribune  Co. 

Also,  Ed  Moore,  who  moved  from 
executive  sports  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  was 
named  to  a  new  editing  position  in  the 
sports  department. 


JAMES  N.  CRUTCHFIELD,  is  the 
newly  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  in  a  move  from 
deputy  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Both  papers  are  owned  by 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Crutchfield  is  in  charge  of  all  day- 
to-day  operations  in  Akron,  replacing 
Larry  Williams,  who  moved  to  the 
Knight-Ridder  Washington  bureau  as 
news  editor. 

A  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Free 
Press  for  1 1  years,  Crutchfield  earlier 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
three  years  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  five  years. 


Skip  Miller,  formerly  executive 
sports  editor,  is  now  the  lead  sports 
columnist  for  the  newspapers,  and 
Warner  Hessler,  who  held  the  title 
of  sports  editor,  is  a  columnist  and 
Redskins  beat  writer,  among  other 
duties. 

*  Ik  * 

John  Cotter,  who  was  day  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post  in  1979- 
81,  has  returned  to  the  newspaper  as 
metropolitan  editor. 

Since  leaving  the  Post,  he  served  as 
metropolitan  editor  of  News  day’s 
New  York  edition  and  as  an  editor  at 
Levitt  Communications. 

Earlier  in  his  career.  Cotter  was  a 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  Reuters  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Scranton. 

In  late  July,  metropolitan  editor 
Dick  Belsky,  a  19-year  veteran  at  the 
paper,  and  James  A.  Fabris,  one  of 
the  two  managing  editors,  left  the 
paper  in  what  a  Post  spokesman 
termed  a  mutual  agreement  “that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  pursue  other 
careers  outside  the  Post.” 

Fabris  joined  the  paper  when  it  was 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Ik  * 

New  additions  to  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News  staff  are: 

John  Sorensen,  from  Albany 
bureau  chief  of  Ottaway  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  Albany  correspondent. 

Melinda  Miller,  from  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  Style  sec¬ 
tion,  to  assistant  general  features  edi¬ 
tor; 

Richard  Stouffer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Business  Times, 
to  business  reporter; 


Kevin  Collison,  press  secretary  to 
the  mayor  of  Omaha  and  former  City 
Hall  reporter  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  to  City  Hall  reporter; 

Dennis  Danheiser,  from  the 
Niagara  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls,  to 
sports  copy  editor;  and  Harold 
McNeil,  Niagara  Gazette,  to  general 
assignment  reporter. 

k  Ik  * 

Joe  Murray  has  the  newly  created 
position  of  senior  writer  for  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc.  Bill  E.  Martin,  currently 
publisher  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  ' 
News  Journal,  succeeds  Murray  as 
publisher  of  the  Lufkin  (Texas)  Daily 
News  on  Sept.  1. 

Formerly  editor-publisher  of  the 
Cox-owned  Daily  News,  Murray  will 
contine  to  live  in  Lufkin  and  also 
serve  as  editor-publisher  emeritus  of 
the  newspaper.  He  now  will  have 
writing  assignments  throughout  the 
country  and  around  the  world. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  R.  Findlay  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor,  effective  Sept.  1. 

He  succeeds  Howard  Gaul,  who  is  | 
retiring  after  almost  six  years  as  i 
publisher. 

Findlay  has  been  publisher  of  Bra¬ 
bant  Newspapers  Ltd. ,  eight  weeklies 
in  the  greater  Hamilton  area  which 
Southam  Newspaper  Group  pur¬ 
chased  in  1987.  ! 

Gaul,  60,  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  retire  from  a  career  with 
Southam  Newspapers  which  began  in 
1946  and  took  him  from  his  native 
Ottawa  to  increasing  responsibilities 
in  Montreal,  Brandon,  Toronto,  back 
to  Ottawa,  and  then  to  Brantford. 
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(about  $28  million),  from  a  “thin 
spread”  of  sources  in  the  financial 
community.  No  single  backer  holds 
more  than  8.5%.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  only  publisher  involved  in 
the  project,  took  a  full  2-million- 
pound  stake  (about  $3.24  million). 
“We  have  a  very  sort  of  blue-chip, 
prestigious  list  of  investors,”  Cole 
said.  “They  are  all  people  who  are 
extremely  committed  to  the  project.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Company, 
Cole  said,  contacted  the  Correspon¬ 
dent  “out  of  the  blue”  after  he  and 
two  colleagues  made  an  exploratory 
trip  to  the  U.S.  last  January  in  search 
of  investors.  The  Tribune,  he  said, 
took  an  initial  stake  of  a  half-million 
pounds  (about  $610,000),  raising  it 
within  weeks.  Cole  suggests  that  the 
Correspondent  may  eventually  be 
able  to  tap  into  the  Tribune’s  editorial 
network. 

Stan  Cook,  a  Tribune  Company 
chairman,  is  optimistic  about  the 
investment.  “We’ve  done  this 
because  we  think  it  has  exciting  possi¬ 
bilities,”  he  told  a  British  television 
interviewer.  “Sunday  newspapers 
have  been  very  strong  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  We  like  the  con¬ 
cept.  It  appears  to  be  very  well 
researched.” 

The  Sunday  Times  leads  the  quality 
Sunday  market  with  a  circulation  of 
1.2  million.  The  Observer  has 
679,262,  and  the  Sunday  Telegraph, 
652,183.  Recently  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph  and  its  daily  sister  publication 
were  combined  by  their  Canadian 
owners  into  a  U.S. -style  seven-day 
operation. 

During  its  first  year.  Cole  said,  the 
Correspondent  is  shooting  for  an 
average  circulation  of  362,000,  with  a 
12-month  goal  of  400,000.  Within 
three  or  four  years,  he  hopes  to  build 
to  600,000-625,000  sales,  and  a  listing 
on  the  stock  market.  “If  we  are  there 
in  the  upper  three  hundreds  after  a 
year,”  he  said,  “we  will  be  entirely 
viable.” 

London  media  analysts  are  taking  a 
cautious  view  of  the  new  paper. 
“They  may  or  may  not  be  right  that 
there  is  a  gap  in  the  Sunday  market,” 
said  Bronwen  Maddox,  a  media  ana¬ 
lyst  at  London  stockbrokers  Klein- 
wort  Benson. 

The  Correspondent,  she  suggested, 
may  find  that  its  capital  —  about  the 
same  amount  that  launched  the 
Independent  —  is  “a  bit  tight.  Com¬ 
petition  is  much,  much  tougher”  than 
three  years  ago,  and  the  Independent 


began  life  before  the  other  papers 
could  benefit  fully  from  the  profits 
created  by  the  new  technology. 

“The  difference  now,”  Maddox 
said,  “is  all  the  other  papers  are  ter¬ 
ribly  profitable  and  are  fighting  each 
other  with  that  money.  They’re  much 
more  aggressive  and  much  more 
financially  equipped  to  fight  new 
competition.” 

Cole  discounts  this.  “We’ve 
entered  an  era  where  we  take  the 
technology  for  granted.  It  is  simply  a 
means  of  producing  a  newspaper.” 

A  second  obstacle,  Maddox  said,  is 
an  expected  “acute”  slowdown  in 
advertising  spending,  particularly  in 
classified.  “The  advertising  cli¬ 
mate,”  Maddox  said,  “is  much 
tougher  than  the  Independent  had.” 

Cole  does  concede  that  a  flatter  ad 
market  is  “obviously  a  matter  of 
some  concern,”  but  last  November, 
he  said,  when  the  advertising  industry 
was  forecasting  an  8%  increase  in 
revenue  in  1989,  the  Sunday  Corre¬ 
spondent  was  working  on  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  zero  growth.  The  final  figure. 
Cole  said,  will  be  about  4%.  We 
have,”  he  said,  “been  cautious 
across  the  board  in  all  our  predic¬ 
tions.” 

“I  think  the  odds  are  against  it,” 
Harold  Lind,  a  London  media  consul¬ 
tant,  said  of  the  Correspondent,  “as 
they  are  against  any  new  national 
newspaper.” 

Citing  the  natural  wariness  of 
advertisers  to  a  new  venture,  Lind 
said  the  paper  will  have  to  be  able  to 
stay  afloat  for  six  months  without 
relying  on  ad  revenue  or  even  circula¬ 
tion,  but  he  is  pleased  by  what  he  has 
seen. 

“So  far,”  he  said,  “they’ve  done  a 
quite  good  job  in  the  way  they’re 
approaching  the  advertising 
interests  —  quite  nice  presenta¬ 
tions.” 

Lind  sees  the  Observer  as  the  paper 
most  threatened  by  a  successful  Cor¬ 
respondent,  but  “if  it  wins  out,”  he 
said,  “it  will  take  some  circulation 
from  almost  everybody.” 

Lind  is  unimpressed  by  growing 
complaints  of  proprietorial  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  British  press.  “People 
have  never  particularly  worried  about 
the  ownership  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  or  in  [the  United  States],”  he 
said.  “Hearst  was  the  most  popular 
producer  of  newspapers,  and  no  one 
thought  he  was  one  of  nature’s 
sweeter  and  more  disinterested  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Derek  Terrington,  a  printing  and 
publishing  analyst  with  London 
stockbrokers  UBS  Phillips  and  Drew, 
is  hopeful  about  the  Correspondent’s 
chances.  “As  long  as  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  good-quality  newspaper,” 


Terrington  said,  “they  can  fill  the  gap 
and  capture  other  newspapers’  circu¬ 
lations  to  some  degree. 

“Given  their  assumptions  and  pro¬ 
jections,”  Terrington  added,  the 
paper  has  enough  money  “but,  if 
something  goes  wrong,  it’s  back  to 
the  bank.” 

The  paper  will  be  limited  to  two  32- 
page  sections  plus  a  color  magazine, 
out  of  a  belief.  Cole  said,  that  its  com¬ 
petitors  have  become  too  bulky.  Not 
long  ago,  a  newspaper  too  big  to  fit 
through  a  front-door  mail  slot  would 
have  been  considered  unacceptably 
fat  by  British  readers,  but  the  Sunday 
Times  has  added  so  many  sections 
that  it  resembles  an  American  Sunday 
paper. 

The  Correspondent  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  an  Atex  system  and  printed 
by  contract  printers.  The  printing 
plants  —  in  Portsmouth,  in  southern 
England;  Peterborough,  north  of 
London,  and  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  the 
Midlands  —  will  receive  pages  by  fax 
from  London.  The  paper  will  employ 
no  printers  of  its  own. 

“Union  problems  in  British  news¬ 
papers,”  Cole  said,  “are,  happily,  a 
thing  of  the  past.” 

ANA  study  shows 
rise  in  ad  budgets 

Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers  member  company  advertisers 
reported  close  to  a  10%  rise  in  average 
corporate  advertising  budgets  — 
from  $8,949,000  to  $9,734,000  — 
following  a  10%  drop  in  budgets  over 
the  1987-88  period,  according  to 
“Current  Company  ftactices  in  the 
Use  of  Corporate  Advertising:  1989,” 
a  study  conducted  by  the  ANA  Cor¬ 
porate  Communications  Committee. 

Libel  conference 
planned  by  LDRC 

The  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter  has  made  the  final  plans  for  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  educational  con¬ 
ferences  co-sponsored  by  the  LDRC, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Broadcasters. 

The  1989  ANPA/NAB/LDRC 
Libel/Privacy  conference,  “Building 
Winning  Strategies,”  is  slated  for 
Aug.  24-26  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

For  further  information,  printed 
programs  and  application  forms,  con¬ 
tact  LDRC,  404  Park  Ave.  South, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016;  telephone 
(212)  889-2306. 
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lander  commented. 

lander  asserted  that  Rule  32  should 
apply  only  to  the  Legislature  and  not 
state  agencies.  “That’s  as  far  as  it 
ought  to  go,”  he  continued,  “but  I 
would  approve  a  review  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents’  association  of  any  paid 
service  we  peform  for  an  agency  to 
make  sure  there’s  no  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.” 

KOVR  news  director  Mike  Ferring 
said  lander  did  have  the  permission  of 
the  station’s  previous  owners  and 
management  to  do  outside  work  for 
state  agencies.  The  station  changed 
hands  in  January  and  Ferring  became 
news  director  in  April. 

lander  who,  according  to  Capps, 
agreed  to  stop  his  CHP  activity  as 
demanded  by  the  correspondents’ 
association,  was  told  by  his  station  he 
could  no  longer  engage  in  contract 
work,  Ferring  said. 

“However,”  the  news  director 
went  on,  “we  feel  that  John  did  noth¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  CHP.  He  rarely  got 
involved  in  highway  patrol  stories.” 

Webb’s  story  said  that,  in  a  written 
narrative  lander  gave  to  the  CHP  last 
year,  he  wrote  that  “I  have  covered 
hundreds  of  breaking  news  stories 
with  the  CHP.  I  have  interviewed 
each  of  the  last  four  CHP  commis¬ 
sioners.  Interviews  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  more  than  a  hundred 
CHP  officers  of  all  rank  and  experi¬ 
ence  level  ...” 

lander  said  the  CHP  stories  were 
covered  several  years  ago  when  he 
was  a  radio  reporter  in  Los  Angeles. 

According  to  sources  in  the  CCA, 
lander,  at  a  meeting  with  its  standing 
committee,  named  other  correspon¬ 
dents  who  may  be  running  afoul  of 
Rule  32. 

Walters  said  he  turned  over  his 
speaking  fee  from  the  Fish  and  Game 

Porno  ban  violates 
free  speech  rights 

An  Alameda,  Calif.,  ordinance 
designed  to  keep  pornographic  publi¬ 
cations  out  of  vending  racks  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  state 
appellate  court. 

In  passing  the  1987  law,  the  City 
Council  declared  that  zoning  laws 
banning  adult  book  stores  and  movie 
houses  also  can  be  applied  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  that  emphasize 
“sexual  activities  or  anatomical 
areas.” 


Deptartment  to  the  California  Chi- 
cano  News  Media  Association’s 
scholarship  fund  when  he  was 
informed  about  the  rule,  but  he  said 
he  considered  the  rule  a  “kind  of  gray 
area.” 

“I  broke  the  rule  and  I  accept  the 
consequences  but  I  have  some 
qualms  about  it,”  he  continued.  “It 
comes  dangerously  close  to  licens¬ 
ing.  I  am  bothered  by  a  committee  of 
my  peers  deciding  who  may  practice 
the  trade  of  journalism.” 

Walters  said  he  makes  80  to  90 
speeches  a  year  through  an  agent  and 
charges  a  fee  for  about  half  of  them. 

If  he  believes  there  is  a  possible 
conflict  of  interest  in  connection  with 
an  honorarium,  he  turns  the  money 
over  to  charity  or  a  scholarship  fund, 
Walters  said.  The  donations  amount 
to  $2,000-$3,000  a  year,  he  said. 

Walters  pointed  out  that  he  does 
not  make  speeches  at  political  fund 
raisers. 

The  columnist,  who  frequently 
writes  critically  about  legislators  and 
other  state  officials,  suggested  that 
strict  application  of  Rule  32  can  pro¬ 
duce  enormously  complicated  ethical 
questions. 

“Where  does  it  stop?”  he  asked. 
“If  a  correspondent’s  spouse  works 
for  an  assemblyman  —  and  at  least 
one  does  here  —  is  that  compromis¬ 
ing?  My  daughter  had  an  internship 
with  a  state  agency  one  summer.  Is 
that  proscribed?  The  state  bar,  which 
is  a  quasi-public  institution,  publishes 
a  magazine  for  which  some  of  us  have 
written.  Is  that  a  violation?  If  you 
start  this  kind  of  policing  mechanism 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  what’s  the 
end?  It  gets  very  complicated.” 

Walters  said  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
Rule  32  if  it  is  not  “enforced  to  the 
letter.”  He  suggested  that  clear-cut 
ethical  violations,  such  as  slanting  a 
story  for  a  payoff  or  lobbying  for  pri¬ 
vate  interests  should  be  dealt  with  by 
peer  pressure  or  by  the  reporter’s 
superiors,  not  a  media  committee 
investigation  “to  find  who  is  guilty  or 


The  ordinance  was  aimed  at  the 
Spectator,  a  Berkeley-based  weekly 
sex  tabloid. 

However,  the  three-judge  Court  of 
Appeal,  in  upholding  a  Superior 
Court  judge’s  decision,  ruled  the  ordi¬ 
nance  violates  constitutional  free 
speech  protection. 

PNI  introduces  free 
phone  info  service 

Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  (PNI) 
has  launched  a  free  telephone  infor¬ 
mation  service  called  PressLine,  cov- 


innocent. 

“The  implication  now  is  that  you 
should  never  write  about  anything  in 
which  you  have  an  economic  inter¬ 
est,”  Walters  continued.  “This  is 
silly.  It  means  that  if  you  are  a  renter 
you  can’t  write  about  rent  control.  If 
you  have  a  bank  loan,  you  can’t  write 
about  banks.  The  basic  assumption 
should  be  that  we  are  ethical  and  quit 
all  this  nit-picking.” 

Walters  complained  of  “blue- 
noses”  in  the  press  corps  who,  he 
said,  pose  a  danger  of  “turning  us  into 
a  Gestapo.” 

George  Skelton,  Los  Angeles 
Times  bureau  chief  in  Sacramento, 
said  the  Times  has  a  “very  tight” 
conflict-of-interest  code  “where  we 
cannot  possibly  work  for  anybody  we 
might  cover.  The  rules  also  apply  to 
spouses.” 

However,  when  he  was  asked 
about  Rule  32,  Skelton  said,  “I  don’t 
feel  comfortable  about  telling  other 
reporters  what  ethics  they  should 
have.  I’m  not  the  guardian  of  the 
world.” 

He  opined  that  ethical  conflicts 
should  be  resolved  between  a 
reporter  and  his  or  her  editor,  rather 
than  an  outside  group. 

Indications  are,  however,  that  the 
CCA  will  probe  more  deeply  into  vio¬ 
lations  of  Rule  32. 

Capps,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
organization’s  standing  committee, 
said  the  matter  of  part-time  teaching 
at  state  universities  will  be  among  the 
matters  discussed  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing. 

Both  Walters  and  Capps  agreed 
there  is  no  unanimity  about  Rule  32  in 
the  Sacramento  press  corps,  the 
largest  of  any  state  capital  in  the 
nation. 

“Some  say  we  shouldn’t  be  in  the 
business  of  policing,”  Capps  said. 
“Others  feel  we  should  have  a  strong 
code  of  ethics  and  police  ourselves. 
There  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  to 
make  money  here  if  somebody  wants 
to.” 


ering  weather,  news,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

By  calling  one  number,  readers 
have  access  to  10  separate  informa¬ 
tion  lines.  Financial  information  will 
include  Dow  Jones  averages.  New 
York  and  American  Stock  Exchange 
reports,  bond  market  updates,  pre¬ 
cious  metals  reports  and  stock  market 
insights. 

I^ere  also  is  an  entertainment  line, 
which  includes  Arizona  lottery 
results,  soap  opera  summaries  and  tv 
programs. 

PNI  publishes  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
the  Arizona  Business  Gazette. 
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Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


and  Root,  the  giant  Texas  construc¬ 
tion  firm  about  to  lay  the  “Big  Inch” 
pipeline.  It  would  carry  natural  gas 
from  the  Lone  Star  state  to  Michigan 
and  Pennsylvania.  Fred  worked  with 
a  survey  team  on  the  northern  end  of 
the  lines. 

His  job  eventually  brought  him  to 
Beeville  in  1953.  There  he  met  Joyce 
Atkins,  a  slender  Texas  belle.  Fred 
was  immediately  smitten.  When  the 
romance  got  serious,  Latcham  asked 
for  vacation  time.  He  wanted  to  take 
Ms.  Atkin  to  Colorado  to  meet  his 
family.  His  boss,  pleading  a  jammed 
schedule,  refused. 

Disgusted,  Fred  bade  Brown  and 
Root  goodbye.  He  and  Joyce  made  a 
trip  to  Denver  and  shortly  after  that 
were  married. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  the  newspaper 
game?”  Joyce  asked  Fred.  Her  dad 
George  H.  Atkins  had  published  and 
edited  the  Bee-Picayune  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  At  the  time, 
Atkins  was  searching  for  someone  to 
manage  the  firm’s  office  supply  store. 

Fred  took  the  job,  the  start  of  his 
36-year  association  with  the  Bee.  In 
1959,  when  “Dad”  Atkins  died,  Fred 
assumed  the  role  of  editor  and 
publisher. 

Ten  years  later  Fred  took  the  6,384- 
circulation  Bee  to  twice-weekly 
publication.  Three  years  ago,  the  Bee 
added  a  total  market  coverage  prod¬ 
uct,  mailed  to  15,000  homes. 

Now  the  Latchams’  two  sons, 
“Chip”  and  Jeff,  both  University  of 
Texas  journalism  graduates,  have 
taken  over  day-to-day  operations. 
Chip,  UT  class  of  1977,  runs  the  news 
side.  Jeff,  class  of  1980,  is  general 
manager. 

Fred  still  holds  the  title  of 
publisher.  “Mostly  I  get  to  open  the 
mail,”  he  observed  with  a  chuckle, 
but  a  visitor  quickly  senses  his  pride 
in  the  Texas  take-charge  attitude  of 


Ga.  high  court 
upholds  reporter’s 
contempt  citation 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  ruled 
6-1  ret.jntly  that  a  reporter  for  Clay¬ 
ton  County  NewsIDaily  in  Jonesboro 
did  not  have  constitutionzil  protection 
to  withhold  from  a  grand  jury  the 
name  of  a  drug  dealer  he  had  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Reporter  William  Glenn  Vaughn 
twice  refused  to  tell  a  Clayton  County 
grand  jury  the  identity  of  “Carlos,” 


his  sons.  Fred  continues  to  write  edi¬ 
torials  as  the  situation  moves  him  and 
cover  civic  meetings  which  he 
attends. 

With  its  four-unit  Goss  Community 
offset,  the  Bee  enjoys  plenty  of 
capacity  for  growth.  The  Bee  shop 
prints  eight  other  weeklies  and  the 
local  Chase  Field  naval  air  base 
tabloid. 

Including  the  commercial  printing 
division,  the  Bee’s  total  gross  hit  a 
record  $1 .3  million  in  1985.  The  falling 
oil  business  about  then  hurt.  Sales 
dropped  to  $1  million,  “but  things 


population  is  Hispanic,  Fred 
remarked,  and  added  that  there  have 
been  racial  tensions.  “When  I  came 
here,  no  Mexican- American  owned 
stores  on  our  business  row,  but  now 
there  are  many  owners. 

“The  college  has  done  more  than 
anything  to  quiet  racial  problems, 
making  us  [the  town]  a  melting  pot, 
which  we  should  be.” 

Each  Monday  and  Thursday,  the 
publisher  volunteers  to  make  a  15- 
paper  drop  at  the  tiny  Swinne  Switch 
grocery  store.  “I’ll  chat  a  while  with 
the  owner,  Mr.  Brown,  then  visit  our 


The  editorial  was  only  the  beginning.  The  soft- 
spoken  Latcham  quickly  found  himself  helping  to  lead 
an  enthusiastic  band  of  townspeople  who  wanted  a 
college. 


now  are  turning  around,”  the 
publisher  noted. 

“For  years  we  had  a  three-legged 
economy  —  oil,  cattle,  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Now  oil  and  natural  gas  figure 
lots  less  in  the  picture.” 

Fred  remembers  Hurricane  Beulah 
coming  to  town  in  the  early  1970s, 
followed  closely  by  two  Associated 
Press  reporters.  Fred  offered  them 
office  space.  While  calling  in  a  story, 
one  turned  to  Fred  and  asked,  “How 
high  is  it  from  the  bottom  of  Poesta 
Creek  [which  runs  through  downtown 
Beeville]  to  the  top  of  the  bridge?” 

“About  30  feet,”  the  Bee  editor 
replied. 

“The  next  thing  we  knew  there 
were  headlines  all  over  the  United 
States  saying  that  30  feet  of  water  had 
come  through  the  main  street  of  Bee¬ 
ville  and  wiped  out  everything.” 

“That  weekend,  we  called  my  folks 
in  Denver.  They  thought  we  weren’t 
even  around.  They’d  tried  calling,  but 
were  told  no  telephone  lines  remained 
in  Beeville  and  the  phone  office  was 
washed  away.” 

Fifty  percent  of  the  14,500  city 


whom  he  had  interviewed  in  a  June 
1988  article  entitled  “Confessions  of  a 
Drug  Dealer.” 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
upheld  a  contempt-of-court  citation 
against  Vaughn  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Kenneth  Kilpatrick. 

Kilpatrick  sentenced  Vaughn  to  10 
days  in  jail,  but  the  sentence  was 
probated  on  condition  that  Vaughn 
serve  100  hours  of  community  ser¬ 
vice. 

Vaughn  has  agreed  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  service  and  said  he  is  waiting  to 
hear  from  the  probation  office. 


hideaway  log  cabin  on  200  acres.  It’s  a 
great  place  to  do  some  quiet  reading, 
and  I’ll  see  deer,  quail,  doves,  arma¬ 
dillos,  bobcats.  Every  now  and  then, 
some  javelinas  [wild  hogs].” 

Fred  adds  that  President  George 
Bush  does  his  Texas  quail  hunting  in 
this  area  of  southeasten  Texas.  Has 
this  country  editor  ever  met  the  presi¬ 
dent?  “Sure,  years  ago,  in  1970  when 
he  was  running  against  Lloyd  Ben¬ 
son.  He  dropped  by  the  Bee  office 
while  we  were  having  an  open  house. 
His  signature  is  in  our  guest  book. 

“In  1980  he  was  hunting  at  the  Carl 
Ranch,  and  they  had  a  party.  Joyce 
and  I  got  to  go  and  1  talked  to 
him.” 

How  does  the  Beeville  publisher 
size  up  Bush? 

“He’s  a  real  nice  guy.  I  didn’t  think 
he’d  be  the  Republican  candidate. 
He’s  just  not  forceful.  1  was  real  sur¬ 
prised  he  was  elected.  On  the  [John] 
Tower  thing.  Bush  surely  knew  his 
past,  but  all  he  looked  at  was  his  ser¬ 
vice,  not  his  personal  life.” 

Fred  Latcham  never  hesitates  to 
tell  you  what  he  thinks. 


USA  Today  plans 
Soviet  Union  sales 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  for 
distribution  of  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion  of  USA  Today  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  sales  of  the  edition  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad  expected  to 
begin  by  late  August. 

The  newspaper  will  be  sold  for  both 
U.S.  dollars  and  Soviet  rubles  in 
hotels  and  other  locations.  Sova- 
minco,  a  U.S. -Soviet  joint  venture, 
will  be  the  local  distributor. 
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Poughkeepsie  Journal  chooses  Uniman  towers 

MAN  Roland  offset  press,  to  be  delivered  In  late  1990  or  early  1991, 
will  enable  Gannett  dally  to  meet  advertisers’  demand  for  more  color 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Gannett  Newspapers’  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.Y.)  Journal  signed  a  letter  of 
intent  for  the  purchase  of  a  MAN 
Roland  60,000-cph  Uniman  4/2  offset 
press  consisting  of  32  printing  cou¬ 
ples.  It  includes  two  four-high  towers 
with  eight  couples  per  tower. 

Poughkeepsie  will  be  the  15th  U.S. 
newspaper  with  Uniman  presses. 
Until  this  latest  order,  MAN  had  89 
Uniman  units  in  the  U.S.,  all  with 
decks. 

Although  part  of  a  larger  order  for 
stacked  Uniman  presses  is  going  into 
France  Soir  in  Paris,  final  approval  in 
Poughkeepsie  will  make  its  order 
the  first  such  configuration  of  the 
Uniman  in  the  U.S.  An  August  con¬ 
tract  date  had  been  set,  according  to 
Journal  production  manager  Jim 
Schumacher.  He  said  delivery  is 
scheduled  for  December  1990  or 
January  1991,  by  which  time  the 
paper  will  have  completed  most  of  its 
new  20,000-square-foot  production 
and  distribution  facility. 

The  towers,  in  first  and  fourth 
(behind  the  folder)  unit  positions,  are 
capable  of  printing  four  colors  on  both 
sides  of  the  web  on  eight  broadsheet 
pages  straight  and  16  pages  collect. 
Separable  upper  and  lower  tower  sec¬ 
tions  can  also  print  two  webs  with  2/2 


color. 

A  third  tower  is  a  “Y-over-Y” 
stack  that  configures  six  printing  cou¬ 
ples  in  an  arch  unit  with  color  deck 
stacked  on  another  arch  unit  with 
color  deck.  It  allows  printing  of  four 
colors  over  two  colors  on  eight  pages 
straight  or  16  pages  collect.  The  upper 
and  lower  Y  units  are  separable  for 
printing  two  webs  with  two  colors 
over  one. 


Remaining  printing  units  are  five 
arch-type  units,  one  alone  and  two 
stacked  pairs.  The  entire  press 
arrangement  offers  web  capacity  and 
color  versatility  in  minimized  press¬ 
room  space. 

The  press  will  be  fed  by  nine  MAN 
Roland  HUR-50  three-arm  reelstands 
capable  of  handling  up  to  50"  news¬ 
print  rolls.  The  new  reelstands,  manu¬ 
factured  at  an  MAN  plant  in  Illinois, 
use  four  individual  motor-driven  ten¬ 
sion  belts  and  deep-penetration 
expandable  chucks.  According  to 
Schumacher,  the  HUR-50  shown  at 


ANPA/TEC  in  June  will  be  among 
those  delivered  to  Poughkeepsie. 

The  MAN  Roland  double  3:2  folder 
(also  manufactured  at  the  Illinois 
plant)  handles  160  pages  collect,  96 
pages  straight,  with  three-high  form¬ 
ers  for  up  to  six  sections  straight  or  12 
sections  collect. 

The  order  also  includes  MAN’S 
MAVO  Level  II,  to  provide  remote 
control  of  ink  fountain  keys  and  page¬ 


wide  control  of  all  turbo  dampeners 
from  two  consoles;  a  negative/plate 
scanner  for  ink  presetting  and  a 
means  for  presetting  compensators; 
and  a  MAN  Roland  plate-bending  and 
punch  system  to  calibrate  the  pre¬ 
press  functions  to  the  press  and  insure 
accurate  registration  and  control. 

Running  straight  and  using  all  nine 
reels,  the  press  can  print  as  many  as 
72  broadsheet  pages,  with  20  pages  of 
process  color  and  four  pages  of  spot 
color.  Collect,  the  press  prints  up  to 
144  pages,  with  40  process  color 
pages  and  eight  spot  color  pages. 
Schumacher  said  there  is  provision 
for  a  tenth  reel  under  the  presses, 
which  “would  bring  you  up  to  160 
pages.’’ 

Journal  circulation  runs  almost 
44,000  daily  and  over  62,000  on  Sun¬ 
days.  An  informal  survey  of  its  major 
advertisers,  said  Schumacher, 
showed  “a  need  for  a  lot  of  process 
color.”  The  Uniman  replaces  a  1966- 
vintage  Hoe  Colormatic  letterpress 
with  96-page  capacity. 

“Our  ability  to  print  process  color 
is  virtually  nil,”  said  Schumacher, 
adding  that  the  new  press  provides 
“the  capability  we’re  looking  for  in 
this  market,”  where  many  competi¬ 
tors  run  process  color  “on  a  regular 
basis.”  He  described  that  market  as 
“economically  very  healthy,”  with 


Diagram  of  the  AAAN  Roland  32-couple,  nine-reel  Uniman  4/2  Offset  Press 
to  be  installed  at  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 


“I  think  what  MAN  Roland  has  come  out  with  Is  an 
alternative  [for]  the  newspapers  of  our  size  that  need 
both  the  color  and  page  capacity,”  he  said. 
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“a  lot  of  very  upscale  stores  —  so 
their  advertisements  need  to  be  high- 
quality  color.” 

“There’s  also  a  growing  demand 
for  consecutive  pages  of  process 
color,”  he  continued,  noting  that 
color  is  anticipated  in  every  section, 
“whether  it  be  editorial  or  advertising 
or  both.” 

For  Schumacher,  the  Uniman 
tower  press  offers  what  some,  mostly 
larger,  papers  have  sought  from  the 
Goss  Colorliner. 

“I  think  what  MAN  Roland  has 
come  out  with  is  an  alternative  [for] 
the  newspapers  of  our  size  that  need 
both  the  color  and  page  capacity,”  he 
said,  “and  they’re  offering  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Colorliner.”  Schumacher 
cited  the  press’s  affordability,  design, 
capacity  and  flexibility. 

The  paper  hopes  to  have  an  offset 
platemaking  system  as  up-to-date  as 
its  new  press.  Schumacher  said  that 
while  Journal  staff  was  in  Europe 
inspecting  other  MAN  installations,  it 
had  the  chance  to  see  those  papers’ 
platemaking  systems,  including  elec¬ 
trostatic,  direct-to-plate  imaging  at  an 
Austrian  paper. 

New  plate  technology  is  “some¬ 
thing  we  want  to  look  at,”  said  Schu¬ 
macher,  “  .  .  .  before  we  buy  into  the 
traditional  platemaking  systems.” 

Decisions  on  mailroom  system  ven¬ 
dors’  proposals  have  yet  to  be  made. 
As  for  image-handling,  “with  the 
color  capability,  we’ll  be  getting  into 
scanners  and  possibly  electronic 
darkrooms,  but  those  are  off  in  the 
future,”  said  Schumacher,  citing 
more  immediate  needs  for  the  press,  a 
distribution  center  and  “the  neces¬ 
sary  prepress  equipment  to  make 
plates  and  better-quality  halftones.” 

The  new  plant  will  be  an  addition  to 
the  existing  building,  a  fieldstone 
structure  dating  from  the  1940s. 
“People  can’t  believe  it’s  a  newspa¬ 
per  building;  it  looks  more  like  a 
cathedral,”  he  said.  For  that  reason, 
the  addition  will  also  employ  field- 
stone  and  will  “follow  some  of  the 
same  architectural  scheme.” 

Uniman  press  units  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  West  Germany.  In  addition  to 
the  RTFs  and  folders,  the  press 
superstructure  is  manufactured  by 
MAN  Roland  USA  in  Illinois, 
according  to  Douglas  P.  Henderson, 
MAN  Roland  vice  president  of  prod¬ 
uct  performance  and  development. 
He  added  that  the  press  units  will  also 
be  manufactured  in  the  U.S.  within  a 
year. 

*  *  * 

The  Uniman  order  for  the  400,000- 
circulation  France  Soir  includes  the 
same  eight-couple  4/4  towers  and 
stacked  Y  units  planned  for  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  It  is  part  of  a  four-press  order 


that  includes  36  Y  units,  four  folders 
and  24  reels.  The  order,  placed  in 
September  1987,  was  the  largest 
newspaper  press  order  in  France, 
according  to  MAN. 

Included  in  that  order  are  two  64- 
page  (straight-run)  Uniman  4/2S 
presses  bound  for  the  sister  pa(>er  Le 
Figaro,  which,  like  France  Soir,  is 
part  of  the  Hersant  group  and  circu¬ 
lates  500,000  daily  copies  and 
800,000  on  Sundays. 

One  of  the  presses  shipping  to  Le 
Figaro  consists  of  six  Y-over-Y  units 
(36  couples),  three  on  each  side  of  a 
2:3:4  jaw  folder,  and  eight  MAN* two- 
arm,  single-loading  50"  reels. 

Mt.  Sinai  to  study 
eiectromagnetic 
radiation  from  VDTs 

Researchers  at  Mt.  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  in  New  York  have  received 
$2  million  in  federal  funds  to  pursue 
their  proposed  study  of  the  effects  on 
workers  of  electromagnetic  radiation 
from  video  display  terminals  {E&P, 
May  6). 

The  two-year,  four-city  study  of 
8,000  women  office  workers  will 
focus  on  the  terminals’  possible 
effects  on  the  women’s  reproductive 
health.  The  research  will  not  only 
look  back  at  the  women’s  health  his¬ 
tory,  it  will  also  “be  following  the 
women  ahead  in  time,”  according  to 
Dr.  Michelle  Marcus,  one  of  the  Mt. 
Sinai  researchers. 

“We’ll  be  identifying  their  expo¬ 
sure  or  their  use  of  video  display  ter¬ 
minals,  and  then  seeing  whether  or 
not  they  get  pregnant  and  following  the 
course  of  the  pregnancy,”  she  said,  the 
Associated  Press  reported. 

Rep.  Ted  Weiss  (D-N.Y.),  whose 
House  Government  Operations  Sub¬ 
committee  has  held  hearings  on 
VDTs,  said  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  “terribly  slow  to 
respond”  to  urging  that  it  fund  such 
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research,  “partly  due  to  encourage¬ 
ment  by  several  large  corporations  to 
avoid  this  kind  of  research.” 

Funding  comes  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health,  a  unit  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Marcus 
said  tracking  workers  was  a  “major 
difference”  between  the  study  now 
getting  under  way  and  previous  epide¬ 
miological  studies  in  the  U.S. 

The  new  investigation  comes  a  year 
after  release  of  a  study  by  the  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  Kaiser  Permanente 
Medical  Care  Program  that  showed 
strong  numerical  correlation  of  heavy 
VDT  use  to  increased  rates  of  miscar¬ 
riage. 

Since  that  study,  USA  Today 
reported  what  seemed  to  be  an  unusu¬ 
ally  high  number  of  miscarriages 
among  its  newsroom  personnel.  Over 
the  course  of  about  two  years,  15 
employees  were  known  to  have 
experienced  miscarriages.  The 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  was  asked  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  its  investigation 
continues  (E«&P,  July  15).  No  miscar¬ 
riage  has  been  reported  in  recent 
months. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  labeled  the  Kaiser 
Permanente  study  “poorly  designed 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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The  Goss*  inventory  of  original 
equipment  replacement  parts 
contains  over  20,000  part 
numbers.  We  supply  parts  for 
Goss  presses  built  since  1885. 


Rockwell  International 


..where  sciencs  gets  downlo  business 


BQgg  Goss  Customer  Parts 

Graphic  Systems  Division 
Rockweli  International  Corporation 
if  jS  3240  South  Central  Ai«nue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650 
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NEWS/TECH 


API:  Newsprint  consumption  was  flat  in  June 

Soft  market  results  In  postponement  of  plans  to  build  kenaf  mill  In  Texas 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  June,  seasonally  adjusted 
on  an  annual  basis,  was  flat  compared 
to  year-ago  figures. 

Estimated  use  by  daily  newspapers 
rose  a  half  percent.  June  shipments 
for  North  America  were  down  3.6%, 
according  to  the  American  Paper 
Institute’s  Newsprint  Division. 

API’s  June  figures  show  North 
American  newsprint  production  up 
by  0.6%  compared  with  June  1988 
after  a  steady  decline  since  rising 
2.9%  in  January.  For  the  month,  U.S. 
production  rose  by  1.2%,  while  larger 
Canadian  production  was  up  only 
0.1%. 

For  the  first  half  of  1989,  North 
American  production  declined  by 
1.7%  compared  with  the  same  period 
last  year:  U.S.  production  fell  by 
0.8%  and  Canadian  production  was 
down  2.2%. 

The  ANPA  newspapers  survey 
showed  end-of-month  stocks  fell  by 
16%  compared  with  June  1988. 
Stocks  had  fallen  by  12%  and  12'/2% 
in  the  preceding  two  months  in  year- 
to-year  comparisons.  Days’  supply, 
however,  rose  from  41  to  44,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  figure  that  is  the  quotient  of 
tons  on  hand  divided  by  the  coming 
month’s  projected  use  (which 
assumes  the  seasonal  adjusted  rate 
for  the  month  will  be  the  average  of 
the  two  preceding  months). 
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Among  producers,  Abitibi-Price 
Inc.  is  the  latest  to  announce  addi¬ 
tional  downtime  at  newsprint  mills  to 
allow  production  to  fall  closer  to 
reduced  demand. 

Two  of  its  Newfoundland  mills  will 
take  a  total  of  three  weeks  downtime 
this  month  and  next,  and  the  Chand¬ 
ler,  Que.,  mill  will  shut  down  one 
machine  for  five  weeks  and  another 
for  one  week  this  month.  With  this 
latest  round,  Abitibi  said  it  will  have 
removed  100,000  tons  from  the  news¬ 
print  market  so  far  in  1989. 


While  some  virgin  pulp  newsprint 
mills  are  taking  downtime,  recycled 
newsprint  producers  continue  to  look 
for  expansion  opportunities  offered 
by  states’  interest  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  landfilled  solid  waste. 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing 
Co.,  starting  a  second  machine  next 
month  at  its  Dublin,  Ga.,  recycled 
newsprint  mill,  will  conduct  a  study  to 
“review  the  economics  of  expansion 
and  to  identify  potential  sites’’  for 
another  recycled  newsprint  mill.  It 
retained  BE&K  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
to  assist  in  the  study. 

Site  evaluations  already  under  way 
are  are  expected  to  be  completed  by 
year’s  end,  according  to  Southeast 
Paper,  which  said  it  has  been  con¬ 
tacted  by  several  states  interested  in 
such  recycling  to  divert  newspapers 
from  their  landfills. 

With  a  second  machine  on  line. 
Southeast  (a  partnership  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  Knight-Ridder  and 
Media  General)  expects  its  Dublin 
mill  to  produce  450,000  tons  of 
recycled  newsprint  annually  from  a 
daily  furnish  of  1,400  tons  of  old 
newspapers. 

The  mill  utilizes  the  deinking  tech¬ 
nology  provided  by  Media  General 
affiliate  Garden  State  Paper,  which  is 


also  scouting  for  a  second  mill  site.  Its 
existing  mill  is  in  New  Jersey,  which 
is  among  states  reported  to  be  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  requiring  use  of 
recycled  newsprint. 

Both  GSP  and  Jefferson  Smurfit  are 
looking  at  the  Northeast  for  possible 
mill  sites  (E&P,  July  22).  Already 
Connecticut  requires  that  in  1993 
newspapers  begin  using  at  least  20% 
recycled  newsprint  containing  at  least 
40%  recycled  fiber.  Over  five  years 
the  figure  rises  to  90%  recycled  paper. 

A  bill  introduced  in  New  York’s 


Senate  earlier  this  year  would  put  at 
least  10%  recycled  newsprint  into 
papers  sold  in  the  state  beginning  in 
1991. 

Despite  one  Canadian  papermak- 
er’s  abandoned  plans  for  a  recycled 
newsprint  mill,  interest  in  recycling 
persists  in  Canada,  source  for  the 
larger  part  of  U.S.  consumption.  An 
Ontario  newspaper  and  its  ink  and 
paper  suppliers  are  jointly  investigat¬ 
ing  a  suitable  version  of  the  flotation 
deinking  method  for  flexo-printed 
newspapers. 

In  announcing  the  Canadian  study 
(E&P,  Aug.  5,  P.  35),  Sun  Chemical 
Corp.  referred  to  improved  flotation 
deinking  with  the  addition  of  another 
chemical  to  the  process  and  to  possi¬ 
ble  benefits  from  combining  wash  and 
flotation  processes. 

The  current  issue  of  IFRA’s  news¬ 
paper  techniques  outlines  such  a 
combination  already  recycling  news¬ 
print  at  Bridgewater  Paper  Co.  in  the 
U.K.  Besides  deinked  newsprint, 
more  than  a  third  of  its  furnish  con¬ 
sists  of  CTMP  pulp  shipped  from 
Newfoundland  by  Consolidated 
Bathurst,  its  parent  company. 

The  same  soft  newsprint  market 
that  has  occasioned  downtime  at  the 
wood-pulp  newsprint  mills  brought 
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about  an  indefinite  halt  to  prepara¬ 
tions  for  construction  of  a  southeast 
Texas  mill  that  would  utilize  pulped 
kenaf  as  an  alternative  newsprint 
furnish. 

Construction  on  Kenaf  Internation¬ 
al’s  mill  near  McAllen  had  not  begun 
when  it  was  decided  to  suspend  the 
project  because  of  continued  sagging 
demand  for  newsprint,  according  to 
company  president  Jerry  K.  Stan- 
ners. 

“It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  the  viability  of  the  project,  it 
just  wasn’t  the  right  time  to  do  it,’’ 
said  Stanners,  noting  that  newsprint 
prices  are  not  likely  to  move  up  for  the 
next  18  to  24  months. 

“Unfortunately  the  market  isn’t 
right  to  try  to  work  with  publishers  to 
do  the  typical  equity  off-take  that’s 
done  at  all  the  newsprint  mills,’’  said 
Stanners,  and,  with  newspapers’  low 
ad  revenues,  it  would  “border  on  the 
mentally  incompetent’’  to  approach 
publishers  on  that  matter  now.  “The 
timing  probably  couldn’t  have  been 
worse,”  added  Stanners,  who  is  also 
CEO  at  the  Bakersfield  Californian. 

The  project  had  just  completed  its 


feasability  study  and  a  risk-reduction 
study  to  take  a  look  at  areas  of  possi¬ 
ble  concern  such  as  crop  or  power  fail¬ 
ures,  as  well  as  alternatives  and 
backup  solutions.  It  had  met  with 
resistance  from  some  environmental 
groups,  but  the  company  had  not  had 
problems  with  the  required  permitting 
(E&P,  March  12,  1988). 

Stanners  sees  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness  following  its  usual  cycle  and 
generating,  in  24  to  30  months,  a  need 
for  added  capacity  even  beyond  that 
now  just  coming  on  stream  —  leading 
eventually  to  future  oversupply. 

In  the  meantime,  Kenaf  Interna¬ 
tional  is  looking  into  the  fiber-separa¬ 
tion  business  for  other  products  such 
as  carpet  backing  and  automobile 
imerior  components.  Unlike  news¬ 
print  pulping,  which  uses  the  entire 
kenaf  stalk,  other  products  require 
either  long  or  short  kenaf  fibers 
only. 

The  company  is  interested  in  the 
fiber  separation  business  because  it 
offers  higher  margins  than  newsprint 
production,  according  to  Stanners. 

Kenaf  holds  some  promise  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  own  contributions  to  newsprint 


recycling.  Not  only  does  kenaf  itself 
recycle  well,  according  to  Stanners, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  its  high  brightness 
can  improve  recycled  newsprint’s 
appearance,  which  can  suffer  from 
residual  ink. 

Stanners  said  tests  are  under  way  at 
the  Wisconsin  Forest  Products  Lab 
by  his  company.  Southeast  Paper 
Manufacturing,  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  object,  he 
said  is  “to  find  the  optimum  blend  of 
kenaf  and  deinked  pulp,”  in  terms  of 
balancing  cost  and  product  quali¬ 
ty. 

Also,  Stanners  said  Canadian 
Pacific  Forest  Products,  a  Kenaf 
International  partner,  is  studying  the 
possibility  of  increasing  kenaf’s 
natural  brightness  with  peroxide 
bleaching. 

Though  he  discounts  making  a  large 
contribution  to  the  solid  waste  prob¬ 
lem,  Stanners  said  kenaf  could  be  an 
environmental  plus:  Blending  kenaf 
with  Southern  pine  pulp  would  reduce 
logging.  “All  the  tests  we’ve 
done  .  .  .  show  that  kenaf  in  every 
aspect  from  newsprint  usage  is  far 
superior  to  Southern  pine.” 


VDT  study 


(Continued  from  page  39) 

and  executed”  in  a  report  delivered  to 
a  labor  relations  and  technology  semi¬ 
nar. 

According  to  its  technical  research 
director,  George  Cashau,  the 
ANPA’s  industrial  hygienists  believe 
VDTs  “pose  no  hazard  to  users, 
including  pregnant  women.” 

ANPA  tests  of  thousands  of  termi¬ 
nals  found  they  did  not  emit  electro¬ 
magnetic  radiation  above  acceptable 
levels.  The  few  readings  above  radia- 


Sex  discrimination 
charged  by  writer 

Former  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
sportswriter  Virginia  S.  Apple  has 
filed  a  sex-discrimination  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court,  New  Haven,  against 
the  Times-Mirror-owned  newspaper, 
charging  that  sports  editor  Jon  Pessah 
discriminated  against  her  while  she 
was  a  reporter  from  1975  through 
1986. 

Apple  contends  that  she  was  given 
satisfactory  evaluations  through 
1982,  when  Pessah  became  her  boss. 
He  proceeded,  she  charged,  to  give 
her  unsatisfactory  evaluations  and 
placed  her  on  probation  before  she 
was  fired. 

Apple  asserts  that  these  actions 


tion  standards  were  attributed  to 
“interference”  from  power  and  fly¬ 
back  transformers  (E&P,  June  17). 

While  the  ANPA  discussed  its 
findings  in  June  in  New  Orleans,  The 
New  Yorker  began  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  possible  risks  associated  with 
nonionizing  radiation,  in  particular 
that  of  microwaves  and  the  low-fre¬ 
quency  magnetic  fields  produced  by 
power  lines  and  the  same  power  and 
fly-back  transformers  used  in  VDl  s. 

Possible  risks  from  these  sources 
and  others  were  further  explored  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  that  appeared 
shortly  thereafter.  They  included 


were  taken  against  her  because  she  is 
a  woman. 

A  Courant  spokesperson  said  that 
the  newspaper  is  confident  of  the 
merits  of  its  case,  adding  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  state  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  Opportunities  had  dis¬ 
missed  a  sex-discrimination  com¬ 
plaint  Apple  had  previously  brought 
against  the  paper. 

Record  classifieds 
now  in  10  columns 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J., 
has  completed  its  conversion  from  a 
9-column  to  a  10-column  classified 
page  format.  The  classified  linage 
now  takes  up  approximately  10% 
fewer  pages. 


low-power,  low-frequency  electrical 
and  magnetic  fields  from  household 
wiring  and  appliances. 
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A  features  controversy  erupts  in  Dallas 

Times  Herald  sues  to  block  deal  that  would  transfer  Voonesbury/ 

‘Dear  Abby/  and  many  other  UPS  features  to  Morning  News 


Trudeau  Van  Buren  '  Larson 


By  David  Astor 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  has  filed 
suit  to  prevent  the  shift  of  a  number  of 
highly  popular  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  features  to  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Under  the  arrangement,  the  Times 
Herald  would  lose  comics  such  as 
“Doonesbury”  by  Garry  Trudeau, 
“The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson, 
“For  Better  or  for  Worse”  by  Lynn 
Johnston,  and  “Herman”  by  Jim 
Unger;  columns  such  as  “Dear 
Abby”  by  Abigail  Van  Buren,  “Erma 
Bombeck,”  and  “A  Conservative 
View”  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick;  and 
more. 

All  in  all,  the  Times  Herald  said  it 
would  lose  26  “unique  and  irreplace¬ 
able”  Universal  features  —  including 
over  20%  of  its  comics,  according  to 
editor  Roy  E.  Bode. 

The  features  transfer  agreement 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a  joint  venture 
deal  between  Universal  and  the  A.H. 
Belo  Corporation,  which  owns  the 
Morning  News  and  five  network- 
affiliated  television  stations.  The  new 
Universal  Belo  operation  will  develop 
television  programming  based  on 
Universal  features. 

The  suit  —  filed  August  7  in  Texas 
district  court  in  Houston  by  the  Times 
Herald  Printing  Company  —  names 
Belo,  Universal,  and  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  Company.  It  con¬ 
tends,  among  other  things,  that  the 
action  is  a  breach  of  contract  on  the 
part  of  Universal  and  that  Belo  is 
trying  to  take  “unreasonable  and  anti- 
competitive  advantage  of  [its] 
stronger  position  in  the  Dallas  mar¬ 
ket.” 


Times  Herald  president  L.L.  (Ike) 
Massey  said  in  a  prepared  statement: 
“We  regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  to 
the  courts  to  protect  our  rights  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  loyally 
followed  these  features  ....  We  like 
competition  and  believe  it  is  vital  to 
the  Dallas  market,  but  we  want  to 
compete  fairly  and  honestly. 

“The  Belo  company  is  attempting 
to  unfairly  increase  its  influence  on 
the  Dallas  market,  where  it  already 
operates  the  largest  newspaper,  the 
leading  television  station,  and  seven 
community  newspapers.  Now  it 
wants  to  manipulate  a  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate  against  us.” 

Massey  added  that  the  suit  was 
filed  in  Houston  so  that  case  could  be 
decided  “in  a  neutral  setting.” 

Bode,  speaking  with  E&P  on 
August  4,  said  the  features  transfer 
plan  is  a  “monopolistic  move.”  And 
he  added;  “It’s  something  that’s 
damaging  to  our  readers.  Our  readers 
have  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
these  features  in  our  newspaper.” 

The  Times  Herald  —  which  is 
seeking  actual  and  punitive  damages 


as  well  as  a  prevention  of  the  features’ 
transfer  —  noted  that  it  has  carried 
“Dear  Abby”  since  1956,  Bombeck’s 
column  since  1966,  and  “Doones¬ 
bury”  since  1971. 

“In  many  instances,  the  Times 
Herald  first  published  these  features 
in  Dallas  when  they  were  untested 
and  unproven,”  the  suit  stated. 

If  the  suit  is  unsuccessful, 
“Doonesbury”  (with  a  90-day 
cancellation  clause)  would  move  to 
the  Morning  News  in  November.  But 
almost  all  the  other  Universal  fea¬ 
tures  have  30-day  expirations,  and 
thus  could  be  in  the  Morning  News 
early  next  month.  And  the  Belo- 
owned  daily  would  have  rights  to  all 
future  Universal  offerings. 

Belo  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  James  P.  Sheehan  —  who  said 
the  Morning  News  is  not  planning  to 
drop  any  current  features  to  make 
room  for  the  incoming  Universal  ones 
—  noted  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
Times  Herald  suit  when  contacted 
August  7. 

“But  I’m  sure  the  allegations  are 
unfounded,”  Sheehan  stated,  “and 
we  will  defend  ourselves  vigor¬ 
ously.” 

Universal  vice  president/editorial 
director  Lee  Salem  added  on  August 
8:  “We  believe  the  suit  is  unfounded 
and  we’ll  respond  in  the  proper 
forum.” 

Salem,  who  also  talked  to  E&P  on 
August  4,  said  the  joint  venture  was  a 
major  opportunity  that  the  syndicate 
“could  not  pass  by.” 

Syndicates  these  days  earn  a  sig¬ 
nificant  portion  of  their  revenues 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Johnston  Bombeck  Kilpatrick 
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Former  ‘Mad’  cartoonist  Don  Martin  is  doing  comic 


Don  Martin,  who  worked  for  Mad  Press  Syndicate, 
magazine  from  1956  to  1988,  is  doing  a  “The  Nutheads”  stars  a  family 
daily  and  Sunday  comic  for  Universal  whose  members  include  parents  Nut- 


MACADAMIAl  I  ' — 
VMANT  THIS  ROOM 
CLEANED  UP  I— 
IMMEDIATELY!  L 


BUT  MOfA...MY  ROOM  IS 

immaculate  !!!  r=rr 


WHAT  KIND  Of  A 
COMIC  STRIP  , 
■FAMILY  IS  THIS? 


AAacadamia  appears  to  be  a  nut  about  neatness. 


Column  offers  humorous  car  tips 


A  humorous  advice  column  about 
cars  is  being  distributed  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“Car  Talk”  is  by  Tom  and  Ray 
Magliozzi,  who  host  a  National  Public 
Radio  show  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
carried  on  over  200  of  NPR’s  350 
stations,  and  won  a  1989  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  Best  Live 
Entertainment  award. 

The  twice-weekly  question-and- 
answer  column  covers  subjects 
ranging  from  safety  to  maintenance  to 
repair.  One  reader,  for  instance, 
wondered  if  her  mechanic’s  method 
of  fixing  the  holes  in  her  Datsun’s 
exhaust  pipe  —  welding  a  beer  can 
around  it  —  was  any  good. 

Tom  replied:  “Well,  as  long  as  it’s 
Japanese  beer,  it  ought  to 
work  .  .  .  .”  Ray  added:  “I  think  my 
brother  has  inhaled  too  much  carbon 


Tom  (left)  and  Ray  Magliozzi. 


(Continued  from  previous  page) 
from  tv  spinoffs,  licensed  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  the  like  as  the  opportunities 
for  selling  features  to  newspapers 
tighten  up  (see  E&P,  January  7). 

Salem  stressed  that  the  decision  to 
transfer  features  from  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  to  the  Morning  News  was  an 
“unpleasant”  and  “unfortunate” 
part  of  the  agreement.  He  said  Belo 


monoxide,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
probably  what  you’re 
doing  ....  (T)he  beer  can  won’t 
work  .  .  .  .” 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  said 
the  Magliozzi  brothers  provide 
“engaging  entertainment  and  wise 
counsel.” 

Sixteen  years  ago,  the  Magliozzis 
opened  a  do-it-yourself  garage  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Tom  left  the 
garage  in  1978  to  teach  at  Boston 
University  and  study  for  a  doctorate 
in  marketing;  he  later  worked  as  a 
marketing  executive  in  the  Boston 
area.  Ray,  who  still  runs  the  shop,  has 
.taught  adult  education  automotive 
courses  and  handled  auto  industry 
complaints  as  a  consultant  to  the 
consumer  affairs  division  of  the  state 
attorney  general’s  office. 

The  brothers  began  appearing  on 
radio  in  1976,  with  NPR  taking  Car 
Talk  national  in  1987. 

Both  Magliozzis  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  while  Tom  also  earned 
an  MBA  from  Northeastern 
University. 

“Car  Talk”  clients  include  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Denver 
Post,  Detroit  News,  Houston  Post, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Diego 
Union,  and  over  70  other  papers. 


was  “firm”  about  wanting  exclusive 
rights  to  current  and  future  Universal 
features,  and  that  the  syndicate 
understood  the  reasoning  behind  this. 
“It  makes  no  sense  to  work  on  proj¬ 
ects  that  would  promote  features  run¬ 
ning  in  the  competition,”  Salem 
stated. 

Sheehan  agreed,  noting  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


ley  and  Hazel,  daughter  Macadamia, 
and  Baby  Nutkin.  The  vain  Nutley 
works  as  the  manager  of  a  super¬ 
market  owned  by  Hazel’s  father. 

Martin  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 
1931,  and  later  studied  at  the  Newark 
School  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  and 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  award-winning  artist  went  on  to 
do  advertising,  animation,  greeting 
card,  and  magazine  work,  and  has 
also  had  over  a  dozen  books  pub¬ 
lished.  His  cartoons  now  appear  in 
Cracked  magazine. 

Clients  for  the  Florida-based  Mar¬ 
tin’s  new  strip  include  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  Portland  Oregonian,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  Express-News,  and  San  Diego 
Tribune. 


PT  and  AH  material 

Psychology  Today  articles  are  now 
being  distributed  along  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Health  material  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group.  The  two 
magazines  are  sister  publications. 


UNCORK 

MORE 

READERS. 


Richard  Nancy's  "Wine  Talk"  is  full- 
bodied.  Elegant.  Sometimes  even 
tart  and  astringent.  But  it's  always 
fascinating  reading  on  what  wines  to 
buy  and  how  to  drink  them.  It's  your 
opfxxtunity  to  bottle  up  dedicated 
readership. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  free 
sample  of  our  food  mini  package 
with  Richard's  column.  Alaska,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call 
collect  (619)  293-1818.  Get  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


WPWG  chooses  a  sales  manager 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
Universal  Belo  venture  “makes  more 
business  sense”  with  the  transfer  of 
features. 

He  added  that  Belo  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  working  with  Universal  to 
develop  “quality  programming.” 
And  Belo  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  Robert  W.  Decherd  said  in 
a  prepared  statement  that  Universal 
“is  recognized  throughout  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  a  leader  in  the 
development  and  syndication  of  cre¬ 
ative  features.  We  feel  privileged  to 
be  partners  with  UPS.” 

Universal  president  John  P. 
McMeel,  also  commenting  via  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement,  said  Belo  “has  a 
proven  record  in  both  television  and 
newspaper  companies,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  produce 
quality  television  programming  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  more  competitive 
broadcast  environment  that  exists 
today.” 

Sheehan  said  it  was  “hard  to  pre¬ 
dict”  whether  the  features  transfer 
would  increase  the  Morning  News’ 
circulation.  He  did  state  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  agreement  with  Uni¬ 
versal  was  to  expand  Belo’s  tv- 
related  business,  with  any  Morning 
News  readership  gains  “very  second¬ 
ary.” 

Bode  also  was  unsure  how  much 
the  Times  Herald’s  circulation  might 
suffer,  although  he  emphasized  that 
“we  don’t  consider  these  features  lost 
yet.” 

The  Times  Herald  has  222, 147  daily 
and  333,713  Sunday  circulation,  while 
the  corresponding  Morning  News  fig¬ 
ures  are  369,813  and  535,465. 

Bode  said  he  doesn’t  know  of  any 
other  market  where  a  syndicate  has 
canceled  its  relationship  with  a  news¬ 
paper.  He  noted,  by  way  of  example, 
that  Tribune  Media  Services  sells  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  New 
York  Post,  and  New  York  Newsday 
despite  being  part  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  that  owns  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  New  York  Daily  News.  And  he 
said  Scripps  Howard’s  United  Feature 
Syndicate  sells  to  the  Denver  Post, 
which  competes  with  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  did  get 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  United 
from  the  Post  this  winter  (see  E&P, 
January  14).  And  several  years  ago, 
the  Rupert  Murdoch-owned  News 
America  Syndicate  switched  a  num¬ 
ber  of  NAS  features  from  the  Boston 
Globe  to  the  Murdoch-owned  Boston 
Herald  (see  E&P,  January  4,  1986). 
That  move  by  NAS  —  which  later 
became  North  America  Syndicate 


Jan  Harrod 


after  Murdoch  sold  it — was  upheld  in 
court. 

Not  just  on  the  page 

Syndicated  creators  have  been 
making  news  in  the  television,  thea¬ 
ter,  and  stand-up  comedy  areas. 

Former  U.S.  Senator  William 
Proxmire,  who  now  does  a  United 
Feature  Syndicate  column,  has  been 
named  Washington  commentator  for 
the  Consumer  News  and  Business 
Channel.  He  will  appear  on  the  NBC 
cable  channel  twice  a  week. 

Also,  King  Features  Syndicate  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  producer 
John  M.  Frey  to  turn  “The  Lock- 
horns”  into  a  Broadway  play.  Frey  is 
hoping  to  have  a  working  script  within 
a  year,  and  to  open  the  show  in  1992. 
“The  Lockhorns,”  created  by  the 
late  Bill  Hoest,  is  now  done  by  Bunny 
Hoest  and  John  Reiner. 

And  editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Kel¬ 
ley  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Copley  News  Service  was  the  opening 
stand-up  comedy  act  for  the  Gaitlin 
Brothers  at  Harrah’s  in  Reno,  Nev., 
August  3-9. 


Entertainment  Wire  (EW)  has  been 
created  by  the  28-year-old  Business 
Wire,  which  transmits  news  releases 
to  media. 

EW  electronically  delivers  enter¬ 
tainment-related  press  information 
from  public  relations  companies, 
publishers,  television  and  movie  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors,  music  labels 
and  recording  artists,  theater  compa¬ 
nies,  art  galleries,  museums,  and  so 
on.  It  also  offers  photos  and  artwork. 

The  new  wire  —  based  at  1 185  Ave. 


Jan  Harrod  has  been  named  sales 
manager  for  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG).  She 
replaces  A1  Leeds,  who  recently 
became  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Washington  Post  News  Service. 

Harrod  began  her  newspaper 
career  at  the  Boston  Phoenix,  moving 
to  the  Washington  Post  in  1982  as 
assistant  supervisor  in  advertising 
services.  She  became  assistant  to  the 
Style  editor  in  1984,  and  joined 
WPWG  two  years  later  as  marketing 
representative. 

The  new  sales  manager  holds  a 
B.A.  in  sociology  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 

of  the  Americas,  3rd  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036 — said  it  delivers  to 
various  media  outlets,  including 
nearly  300  newspapers. 

Delivery  by  satellite 

The  Knight  Ridder  Tribune  News 
Graphics  Network  will  begin  offering 
daily  satellite  delivery  on  August  15. 

The  automatic,  high-speed  delivery 
—  available  over  the  Independent 
Network  Systems  satellite  service 
and  by  the  AP  Graphicis  Net  —  will 
supplement  KRTN’s  present  Press- 
Link  network  service. 

KRTN  —  which  produces  70  to  90 
news  and  feature  graphics,  maps,  and 
economic  indicators  per  week  —  is 
marketed  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 

It  marks  a  milestone 

A  40th  anniversary  “Peanuts” 
calendar  has  been  published  by 
Sparkler  Books. 

The  1990  calendar  features  new 
color  illustrations  of  “Peanuts”  char¬ 
acters,  important  dates  in  “Peanuts” 
history,  and  more. 

Charles  M.  Schulz  began  his  United 
Feature  Syndicate-distributed  comic 
strip  in  1950. 

Sun  gets  Thompson 

Michael  A.  Thompson  will  be  staff 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  St.  Louis 
Sun,  the  Ingersoll  Publications  news¬ 
paper  scheduled  to  debut  next  month. 

The  award-winning  Thompson  (see 
E&P,  July  8)  has  been  drawing  free¬ 
lance  cartoons  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  is  syndicated  by  Rothco 
Cartoons. 


BW  inaugurates  EW 
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Empty  buildings 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

“We  counted  3,500  [vacant 
buildings]  in  the  first  week,”  he  said. 

Another  discovery  was  that  the  job 
was  going  to  take  a  longer  than  the 
paper  figured.  In  fact,  the  count  took 
just  under  six  weeks  to  complete, 
from  April  17  to  May  26. 

Tallies  were  given  to  a  keypunch 
company,  which  fed  them  into  a  com¬ 
puter.  Assistant  managing  editor 
Kathy  Warbelow  also  spent  a  week 
rechecking  the  figures. 

As  ambitious  as  the  count  was, 
editing  this  story  also  proved  a  huge 
task. 

“We  had  to  get  some  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion.  Here  we  had  this  enormous 
amount  of  data,”  Gavrilovich  said. 

The  project  was  directed  by  deputy 
city  editor  Larry  Olmstead,  with  War¬ 
below  editing  the  stories. 

In  addition  to  Gavrilovich,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reporters  and  canvassers  were 
2^chare  Ball,  Roger  Chesley,  Patricia 
Montemurri,  L.  Carol  Ritchie  and 
John  Stano.  Overall,  including 
graphic  artists,  photographers  and 
copy  editors  and  the  circulation  driv¬ 
ers,  34  staffers  were  involved  in  the 
project. 

For  all  the  effort,  official  reaction 
has  been  almost  nonexistent. 

Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  — 
who  is  making  his  loathing  of  the  local 
press  his  principal  re-election  cam¬ 
paign  issue  —  said  the  series  was 
simply  more  of  that  hostility. 

Saying  the  Free  Press  was  bent  on 
“all-out  character  assassination,” 
Young  told  the  paper,  “You’re  about 
to  run  out  of  gas  on  the  paternity 
suit  —  you  hyped  that  for  all  it’s 
worth  .  .  .  And  so  you’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  else  that  you  are  starting.” 

The  71 -year-old  mayor  earlier  this 
year  was  sued  by  a  former  city 
employee  who  said  Young  was  the 
father  of  her  6-year-otd  son.  In  a 
drama  played  out  on  the  front  pages  of 
both  Detroit  dailies.  Young  first 
denied  paternity,  then  admitted  it 
after  blood  tests  concluded  he  was  the 
father. 

Neither  has  the  state  Legislature 
shown  much  interest  in  the  story,  said 
Gavrilovich,  whose  column.  City 
Life,  is  concerned  with  Detroit  urban 
affairs. 

“I’m  continuing  to  run  about  a  col¬ 
umn  a  week  on  the  count,  and  at  some 
point  I’m  going  to  talk  about  that  [lack 
of  reaction]  ...  as  sort  of  par  for  the 
course  for  that  Legislature,  which 
turns  its  back  on  Detroit.” 

Gavrilovich  also  predicted  the 
count  would  become  a  “major  cam¬ 


paign  issue,  maybe  the  major  cam¬ 
paign  issue”  in  Young’s  mayoral 
campaign  against  U.S.  Rep.  John 
Conyers. 

The  series  did  catch  some  high- 
level  attention,  however.  It  happened 
to  run  just  as  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  secretary  Jack  Kemp 
arrived  in  Detroit. 

Plumping  for  a  private-initiative 
clean  up  campaign  for  cities,  Kemp 
said,  “I  think  it  ought  to  start  right 
here  in  Motown  with  those  15,000 
homes  I’ve  been  reading  about.” 


The  Nationar 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Deford  hopes  The  National  will 
help  raise  respect  for  sports  depart¬ 
ments  everywhere.  “I  bet  most 
papers  don’t  have  the  name  of  the 
sports  editor  on  the  masthead  even 
though  sports  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
selling  every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country.  I  think  we’re  going  to  force 
publishers  around  the  country  to 
admit  how  important  we  are,  how 
intrinsic  sports  is  to  the  success  of 
newspapers.  Our  success  will  make 
people  take  us  more  seriously.” 

It  was  with  that  in  mind,  he  said, 
that  the  name  National  was  created. 
“I  wanted  the  name  to  speak  to  the 
eloquence  of  sports,  and  1  thought 
there  was  no  term  currently  in  sports 
that  could  do  that.  I  did  not  want  it  to 
be  named  Game  Day.  The  National,  I 
thought,  was  perfect.  You  see  the 
word  everywhere  in  sports  —  the 
national  championship,  the  National 
Football  League,  the  National 
Basketball  Association. 

“I  think  we  have  history  going  for 
us  and  the  moment  going  for  us.” 


Leakers 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

Before  Thornburgh,  a  policy  for¬ 
bidding  officials  to  speak  to  reporters 
without  clearance  was  in  place,  but 
officials  often  would  talk  directly  to 
reporters  anyway. 

When  a  memo  went  out  earlier  this 
year  reiterating  the  policy  requiring 
press  contacts  only  through  public 
affairs,  it  “scared  hell  out  of  people 
who  talked  to  me,”  one  reporter  said. 

Though  daily  briefings  with  the 
chief  spokesman  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  this  reporter  called  them  “a 
ploy  to  make  it  appear  they  were  get¬ 
ting  access  without  the  reality  of 
access.” 

The  public  affairs  staff  is  so  short- 
handed  it  is  slow  to  return  phone  calls 


and  sometimes  misses  chances  to  tell 
reporters  about  “positive”  news  such 
as  indictments,  reporters  complain. 

“It  could  take  you  days  to  get  clear¬ 
ances  to  talk  to  somelx^y  on  a  minor 
factual  point,”  griped  one. 

The  stiffer  policies  are  aimed  at 
some  of  the  top  career  lawyers  in  the 
Justice  Department,  people  seem¬ 
ingly  unlikely  to  violate  grand  jury  or 
other  confidentiality  bonds. 

“They  are  grown-up,  professional 
people  who  are  being  treated  like 
irresponsible  children,”  said  this 
reporter,  who  called  the  former  public 
affairs  staff  “one  of  the  most  profes¬ 
sionally  run  PR  shops  in  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Thornburgh’s  press  secretary, 
David  Runkel,  who  said  “budgetary 
cuts”  reduced  a  staff  of  28  to  14  peo¬ 
ple  last  February,  admitted  he  “infre¬ 
quently”  hears  complaints  about 
public  affairs. 

He  remarked,  however,  that  staff¬ 
ing  was  “appropriate,”  and  the 
“streamlining”  has  resulted  in  “a  bet¬ 
ter  flow  of  information  about  the 
department.” 

He  attributed  complaints  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  confidential  information  about 
investigations  that  government  attor¬ 
neys  handle. 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

lifetime  breathing  carbon  “tet”  and 
lead  dust  particles  with  no  more  dam¬ 
age  than  if  those  had  been  Chanel  No. 
5,  we  know  we  have  been  mighty 
lucky. 

No  one  is  trying  to  turn  back  the 
clock  but,  when  we  write  history,  we 
do  ourselves  a  terrific  injustice  if  we 
try  to  capsulate  it  too  much,  hide 
parts  of  it,  or  trim  little  snippets  off 
here  and  there  just  because  they  are  a 
little  ungainly  or  might  complicate  our 
thinking,  or  even  give  the  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  we  would  rather  not  have  people 
remember. 


Letter 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

secrecy  [has]  been  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  social  workers, 
lawyers,  bureaucrats  and  other  child- 
savers  and  family-savers.” 

Oh,  yeah,  and  school  boards. 

James  Brodell 
(Brodell  is  an  editor  and  former 
journalism  school  teacher  now  living  in 
Denver.) 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


its  wires.  Six  months  later  it  was 
doing  that  veiy  thing. 

Ironically,  it  was  the  large  metro 
publishers’  failure  to  join  their  smaller 
brethren  in  the  move  to  modernize 
that  actually  created  a  wave  of  strikes 
in  the  late  ’40s  and  well  into  the  ’50s. 

Actually,  in  the  earliest  days  — 
until  say,  1947  —  teletypesetters 
were  being  installed  with  very  little 
labor  trouble  in  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  nation  and  with  very  few 
losses  to  ITU. 

It  was  only  after  national  ITU  offi¬ 
cers,  looking  ahead,  saw  what  the  tele¬ 
typesetters  would  do  to  the  long  rows 
of  Lino  operators  in  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  that  they  led  an  annual  ITU 
convention  to  decree  that  henceforth 
there  would  be  no  contracts  that 
allowed  teletypesetters  to  be  installed 
in  an  effective  manner  that  would 
actually  reduce  costs. 

At  that  time  the  biggest  metro 
publishers  had  negotiated  themselves 
into  the  unhappy  situation  where  just 
800  lines  on  a  composing  machine  was 
considered  a  day’s  work  for  a 
compositor.  Most  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  easily  got  twice  that  pro¬ 
duction  even  without  teletypesetters. 

It  was  the  specter  of  what  new 
methods  might  have  done  to  the  big 
papers  that  finally  brought  the  strikes 
to  the  midsized  newspaper  that  had 
installed  teletypesetters  and  had  as 
many  as  55  newspaper  strikes  going  at 
one  time  in  this  nation. 

The  Gaylords,  at  Oklahoma  City, 
and  the  Knights  in  Miami  were  the 
first  to  couple  computers  with  tele¬ 
typesetter  techniques,  even  before 
chips  and  the  use  of  giant,  mainframe 
tube-powered  computers  of  World 
War  II  days.  After  that,  the  rush  to 
modernization  was  on. 

What  made  all  later  advances  in 
production  techniques  possible  were 
those  early  midsize  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  with  the  courage  to  take  those 
strikes  over  teletypesetter  in  the  late 
’40s  and  through  the  ’50s. 

Naming  all  those  small  and  midsize 
publisher  owners  would  of  course  be 
impossible.  The  Macys,  Gannetts, 
Knights,  Reynolds  and  Palmers  stand 
out  as  point  families  who  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

While  the  ITU  always  insisted  that 
teletypesetters  were  used  to  “break 
the  unions,’’  we  never  knew  even  one 
publisher  —  and  we  knew  many  — 
who  didn’t  sincerely  hope  right  up  to 
the  end  that  the  unions  would  take 
these  new  methods  and  run  with  them 


as  the  ITU  under  their  president 
Lynch  had  done  with  the  Linotype  in 
the  late  1890s. 

The  ITU  typesetters’  union  was  a 
lamentable  casualty  of  the  time  —  of 
course,  we  all  know  it  has  now  com¬ 
bined  with  another  union  —  but  as 
one  of  those  who  had  to  make  the 
heartbreaking  decision  whether  our 
first  allegiance  was  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  or  a  union  man,  our  special 
insight  leads  us  to  believe  the  ITU 
was  doomed  when  the  big-city  unions 
got  control  in  the  mid-’50s  and  tried  to 
change  its  philosophy  into  a  syndical- 
ist,  European-style  “boss-be- 
damned’’  type  of  union. 

Maybe  this  change  had  to  come, 
maybe  not.  Also,  it  might  have  come 
about  because  by  the  end  of  World 


continue  to  exist. 

The  most  erudite  of  all  newspaper 
workers  were  not  in  the  editorial 
department  but  were  composing 
room  workers.  They  were  the  ones 
who  divided  words  correctly, 
changed  case,  number  and  spellings 
to  m^e  them  right.  We  cannot  rec^ 
one  single  newspaper  in  earlier  days 
where  the  publisher  didn’t  bypass 
secretaries  and  deskmen  and  insist 
that  his  editorials  be  turned  over 
finally  to  one  particular  compositor. 
(It  has  long  been  said  that  Greeley’s 
editorials  were  only  summaries,  actu¬ 
ally  fleshed  out  and  composed  by  his 
favorite  typesetter.)  Believe  me,  that 
was  not  a  singular  circumstance. 

Most  of  what  newspaper  readers 
speeik  of  as  the  “lost  qu^ty  in  the  use 


While  the  ITU  always  insisted  that  teletypesetters 
were  used  to  “break  the  unions,”  we  never  knew  even 
one  publisher  —  and  we  knew  many  —  who  didn’t 
sincerely  hope  right  up  to  the  end  that  the  unions 
would  take  these  new  methods  and  run  with  them . . . 


War  II  the  character  of  big-city 
publishers  had  also  changed.  The  new 
brand  of  big-city  publishers  never 
seemed  to  realize  the  ITU  was  a  far 
different  breed  of  cat  than  the  head¬ 
bashing  types  of  heavy  industry.  It 
seemed  to  this  writer  at  the  time  that, 
even  though  they  had  thousands  of 
dollars  at  stake,  most  big-city 
publishers  never  did  their  homework 
in  point  of  the  ITU.  The  results  were 
they  either  gave  away  too  much,  or 
got  themselves  way  out  on  limbs  that 
could  easily  be  sawed  off. 

Unfortunately,  this  new  publisher 
type  didn’t  seem  to  know  he  was 
dealing  with  a  union  that  had  been  a 
willing  partner  in  new  production 
techniques  up  until  that  time.  It  had 
been  a  union  in  which  most  workers 
actually  thought  and  talked  about 
“our  newspaper.’’  It  had  been  a  union 
in  which  pride  in  craftsmanship  was  a 
creed.  It  had  been  a  union  squeaky- 
clean  financially,  more  democratic 
than  a  church  choir. 

Under  Lynch,  as  president,  ITU 
had  not  only  embraced  the  Linotype  — 
it  bought  at  its  own  expense  dummy 
Linotype  keyboards  so  members 
could  learn  new  methods  of  typeset¬ 
ting.  This  didn’t  lose  but  gained  them 
jobs.  Under  its  next  president,  How¬ 
ard,  the  ITU  went  through  the 
Depression  days,  not  fighting  man¬ 
agement  but  by  doing  the  most  singu¬ 
lar  and  unselfish  thing  of  any  union  in 
the  land.  By  its  own  laws,  it  actually 
forced  its  members  to  divide  available 
I  work  so  that  fellow  members  could 


of  the  English  language’’  results  from 
the  fact  that  our  industry  must  still 
decide  whether  its  new  systems 
haven’t  actually  made  very  poor  com¬ 
positors  out  of  people  who  ought  to  be 
spending  their  time  gathering  news  on 
the  street. 

However,  after  Howard  left,  there 
came  ITU  leaders  who  seemingly 
never  heard  of  Lynch  and  his  ideas, 
nor  Samuel  Gompers.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  which  the  newer  ITU  leaders 
embraced  might  have  worked  for  gar¬ 
bage  pickers  but  didn’t  jibe  with  the 
kind  of  men  who,  as  Greeley  said, 
“After  working  in  a  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  room,  they’ve  got  better  than  a 
college  education.’’ 

Some  incongruities  between  old 
and  new  still  rankle.  Setting  justified 
(or  “full’’)  lines  accounted  for  at  least 
75%  of  the  cost  of  setting  type  during 
“hot  metal”  days.  Now  that  we  have 
computers  and  can  set  justified  lines 
as  cheaply  as  ragged  ones,  lo  and 
behold,  editors  have  suddenly  discov¬ 
ered  “ragged”  edges  are  just  as 
good  —  even  better  than  justified 
lines.  (Ah,  well,  ‘twas  ever  thus.) 

In  hot  metal  days  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  did  how  many  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  beg  their  new 
publishers,  “I  can  set  type  three  times 
as  fast  if  you’ll  just  let  me  set  it 
‘ragged’”? 

As  for  the  environmental  change 
between  the  old  production  methods 
and  the  new,  there  is  no  denying 
which  is  the  better.  Having  spent  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HUMOR 


HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  14th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


We  are  never  satisfied 
with  our  own. 

Terence 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

45882  Emerson  St.,  Hemet,  CA  92344 
Phone:  (714)  927-5594 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
Now  Camera-Ready 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America’s  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  “Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response”  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  60(1 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefltting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates. 


For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380 
or  FAX  your  ad 
(212)  929-1259. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT 
Equity  position  available  for  cash  or 
printing  work.  Prefer  publisher  with 
weekly  paper(s).  8-unit  press,  two 
folders,  l28  tab  page  capacity,  quality 
process  color  work,  complete  mailing 
department.  Serving  the  mid-Atlantic 
area.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  4033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Partner,  preferably  with  sales/marketing 
background,  wanted  for  Vermont's 
1 1 -year-old  news  and  arts  weekly.  Write 
or  call  Nat  Winthrop,  Vanguard  Press, 
PO  Box  928,  Burlington,  VT  05402; 
(802)  864-0506. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Sen/ice,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053  daytime; 

(813)446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 
Office:  (S16)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)6M-3987 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Sen/ices  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Sen/ice  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Con  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  ^uth  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


NEVIfSPAPER  BROKERS 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  1 50  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  TO  8ox  1584 
Tubac.  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
New^per  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792()01,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  (Dr  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
TO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$1.1  million  gross,  $250,000  cash 
flow  minimum.  Western  US.  Jim 
Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


ARTS  AND  LITERARY  PUBLICATION 
5  years  old,  N.E.  Florida  Coast 
Expanding  Market.  Gross  $34K.  Sell 
$70K.  Box  3861,  Editor  &  Publish^. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

E&P*s  offices  will  be  closed  on 

Monday,  September  4th,  Labor  Day. 

Please  send  your  ad  copy  in  early  to  meet  the 
Tuesday,  September  5th,  12  noon  (EST)  deadline 
for  the  September  9th  issue. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  a  Newspaper  and 
Succeed,  the  1982  book  which  saved 
newspaper  buyers  thousands,  is  again 
available,  thanks  to  a  chance  discovery 
of  a  small  box  in  storage.  Originally 
$22.50.  Now  $8.50  each  for  last  SO 
copies.  This  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Jay 
Brodell,  2618  Harlan  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80214. 


MID-SOUTH  -  Three  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  fast  growing  area.  Two  week¬ 
lies  and  one  tri-weeMy  set  to  go  daily 
Nov.  1st.  All  have  paid  circulation. 
Press  included.  Total  revenues  exceed 
$1,200,000.  Asking  $2,400,000  for 
all  three.  Negotiable. 

GEORGIA  -  Profitable  small  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  rural  southeastern 
county.  Near  resorts  and  tourist  desti¬ 
nation.  Owner  retiring.  $120,000. 

TENNESSEE  -  Twice  weekly  with  TMC. 
Competition  from  nearby  publication. 
Publisher  wants  to  retire.  Press  among 
assets.  Asking  $500,000  with  real 
estate  and  improvements,  less  without. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
Post  Office  Box  1088 
Troy,  Alabama  36081 

Telephone:  (205)  566-7198 
FAX:  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Maine.  Please  write:  BARRY  FRENCH, 
Broker  -  Appraiser,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  shop¬ 
per.  Nearly  20  years  old.  Profitable. 
150,000  mrect  mail  circulation. 

S.  Thompson,  Willow  Bend  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  (214)  612-0842. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  one  monthly,  one 
seasonal  for  tourists,  all  in  one  package. 
Total  gross  $300K.  Write  for  details. 
Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd., 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  10  yrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA, 
near  seacoast.  Gross  $250,000;  net 
$72,000  includes  rent  from  building 
which  is  part  of  package  sale  with  news¬ 
paper.  Total  price  $500,000  includes 
newspaper  and  one  acre,  on  which 
building  is  located,  on  main  street. 
$100,000  down.  Terms  on  balance. 
Come  and  look!  Owner  ill,  quick  sale 
wanted.  Call  or  write  Karl  Wray,  broker, 
2420  South  Ola  Vista,  San  (Jlemente, 
California  92672.  (714)  492-5241. 


WEST  COAST  SPECIALTY  tabloid, 
profitable.  Fast-growing  at  $100,00() 
per  year,  now  grossing  $513,000.  Sell 
all  or  part.  Terms,  Management  stay. 
KANSAS  COUNTY  seat  weekly,  only 

Sin  county,  gross  $10(3,000. 

. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES, 
central  plant,  affluent  cities,  gross  $2.2 
million.  Good  terms. 

CATTLE  FARM  tabloids-magazines. 
West  U.S.,  office  major  city.  Gross  $1.5 
million.  Management  stay.  Terms. 
NEBRASKA  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
exclusive  and  shopper.  Gross 
$185,000,  town  population  over 
3,000.  Terms. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  county  seat  non¬ 
competitive  weekly  and  central  plant. 
Gross  $1.2  million.  Good  terms. 

For  information  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Bolitho-Sterling 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

CENTRAL  PRINTING  PLANT  FOR 
SALE.  $625,000  sales  in  1988.  5  unit 
Goss,  Deadliner,  related  equipment.  All 
in  Excellent  condition.  With  or  without 
real  estate.  Southeastern  Michigan 
location.  Owners  retiring.  Send  inquir¬ 
ies  to  Box  4030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

ADVENTURE  TRAVEL  bi-monthly  new 
to  San  Francisco/San  Jose  area. 
60,000  free  circ.  Mac  system.  $250K 
projected  sales.  $195K.  Call  Jay  Shore 
(408)  426-9891. 


MAGAZINE  -  Profitable  business 
monthly.  Santa  Fe  (505)  982-0670. 


National  Transportation  Industry  Maga¬ 
zine  with  growing  market.  Published  bi¬ 
monthly.  Write  Box  4040,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Fax  your  ad 
to  E&P! 
(212)  929-1259 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America's  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  deserves 
THE  BEST 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  683-2963 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts” 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


SERVICE  8,  REPAIR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  SPECIALIST 
Offset  press  repair  sen/ice,  installation, 
training  and  consultation.  Reasonable 
rates.  Contact  Hank  M.  Bustos,  PO  Box 
26484,  8023  Woodgate  Court,  Balti¬ 
more,  MD  21207.  (301)  922-6218. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINQ 

Ord«r  Blank 

Ntirw 

Conipany 

AddrtM _ 

City 

SUM _ Zip _ 

ClaMMeaMnn 

Aulhorizad  Sipnatum 

Copy 

No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1989 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $6.30  per  line  1  week  —  $3.70  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $5.50  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $4.80  per  Hne,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2,60  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.10  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $6.00  per  insertion  tor  box  senrice.  Add  $4.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuotclay,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  laaua. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Poaltlona  Wantad  ada. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $80;  2  to  5 
times,  $75;  6  to  12  times,  $70;  13  to  25  times  $65;  26  to  51  times  $60;  52 
times,  $55. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contnet  rates  ave/taMa  upon  roquout. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Idtter  A  Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct.,  i988) 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  1989) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 
_ PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  t  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P.  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  5827. 


For  Sale 

Kirk  Rudy  model  512  N.P.  inserter 
2  into  1  w/  address  labeling  station 
Like  new,  less  than  1000  hours 
Contact  "Toll  Free"  l-(800)  527-1668 
Automated  Mailing  Systems  Corp. 
Scott  or  Russell  Heisley 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim,  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveypr  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


150  USED  NEWSPAPER  RACKS.  K80 
style  with  and  without  coin  mechanism. 
$35  each.  Dan  Swint  (303)  756-8555. 


2-CG8600  45-pica  typesetters  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Were  under  contract 
while  in  use.  2-Hastech  46  systems  for 
parts  with  ISUDT’s.  Contact  C.E. 
hyne,(804)  978-7218. 


APS  5-108  Pica,  10  Meg,  Micro  L-8 
and  L-11  Drawers,  5  yrs.,  a  rare  find, 
$50,000. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. _ 

COMPUGRAPHIC-MCS  Powerview 
#10.  8400-processor  2400Z.  Like 
new.  3  years  old.  Best  offer  over 
$13,000.  (212)  924-8989.  Mon-Fri 
10  AM  to  5  PM. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  auto  tape  machines, 
two  2961  high  speed  machines,  one 
7200  machine  (all  Compugraphic 
equipment),  one  Sandmar  vertical 
camera,  four  cases  3/4  inches  yellow 
buff  perforator  tape.  Call  (901) 
686-8114,  ask  for  Melanie. 


LINOTYPE  PARTS  PCB'S,  UPGRADES 
now  available  for  the  Linotron  202 
Series.  Repair  service  on  PCB's  as  well! 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. _ 

ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS:  8’s 
$500,  12’s  $950,  28’s  $1250;  Save 
on  PCB's  at  half  of  manufacturer  price. 
90-day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  PCB's. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 

RECONDITIONED 
COMPUGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 
Buy/Sell/Broker.  Most  makes  and 
models  available.  Parts  and  boards  at  a 
minimum  of  30%  from  manufacturer's 
list  price.  Call  Graph-X: 

(215)  439-1942  Fax  (215)  435-7734 


_ PRESSES _ 

6  Goss  Urbanite  roll  stands,  40  inch 
diameter,  with  2  hoists.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Romeo  (201)  794-0400. 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40"  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 


CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,0(X)-$25,000 
IPEC,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Fax  (312)  459-9707 


Community  3-color  universal  unit,  SC 
folder,  custom-built  3-knife  trimmer. 
Call  Bill  (916)  362-2600. 


Custom-bilt  rotary  3-knife  trimmer, 
Harris  RS.  Counter/stacker.  Call  John  at 
(413)  532-7091. 


EXCLUSIVE  LISTING 
HARRIS  V-15A  6  units  JF7  folder  1/4 
fold,  6  stacked  rollstands.  AS  IS  or 
reconditioned  and  installed. 

WANTED:  News  King  Unit,  1970/71. 
ALLPRESS  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Tel/FAX(407)  281-0111. 


Five-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
community  folder  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Purchased  new  in  1973  to  print 
8,500  daily  newspaper  where  it  now 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available 
September  1.  Priced  at  $190,000. 
Phone  Jim  Huckle  at  (616)  929-3571. 


GOSS 

4-Unit  Community,  1978/83,  wkly  in 
A-1  condition 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly 
available  now 

Add-on  Community  units  -  SSC,  SC  and 
grease 

SC  folder  1975,  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
10-Unit  600  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  folders 

5- Unit  1100  series  Suburban 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4" 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

6- Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  imprinters, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS  FOLDERS 

SUBURBAN  1500  SERIES  SIGNA¬ 
TURE  folder,  1/2,  1/4,  double  parallel, 
cross  perf.  Exceptional  Condition.  Very 
little  use.  $75,000  includes  60  HP 
drive.  Available  immediately. 
SUBURBAN  1500  SERIES  folder,  1/2 
and  1/4  folds,  75  HP  drive.  Good 
Condition.  $55,000.  Available 
immediately. 

URBANITE  folder,  serial  no. 705, 
rebuilt  as  new.  Warranty  on  defective 
parts.  Available  now. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON  UNITS 
2  Metro  units  (1974), 

22-3/4"  cut-off,  Goss  RTP's. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


E&P  Classified 

Selling  Supplies? 

Buying  or  Selling 

Used  Equipment? 

Put  your  ad  in  E&P  Classified,  where 
you'll  find  better  prospects  and  better 
buys .  .  .  whether  it's  a  press,  photo- 
typsetting  or  mailroom  equipment, 
camera  &  darkroom  equipment  and 
supplies,  or  computers  and  computer 
software. 


1 1  West  t9ftt  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y  1001 1  •  212  675  4380 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES _ 


HELP  WANTED 
ACCOUNTING 


GOSS  URBANITE  (Presently  in  use) 
6  Printing  Units  plus 
2  Three  Color  Satellites 
2  Folders  (One  1/4  folds) 

6  Automatic  Splicers  and  Infeeds 

For  Sale  ^  Owner 
Contact:  A.  C.  Andrews 
(901)  423-1340. 


GOSS  URBANITE 

22"  (560mm)  CUTOFF 
10  Units,  1978-83 

22-3/4”  (578mm)  CUTOFF 
13  Units,  1974-78 
10  Units,  1971 
6  Units,  1972,  U-921 
5  Units,  1976 
4  Units,  1978,  U-1245 
Add-on  units  and  folders 
Upper  formers 

Tabloid  bar  nests,  Hi-page  count 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


HARRIS 

-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1975 
-845,  6  units,  Y  unit,  1980 
-V-15D,  8  units,  JF-25,  JF-4,  1980 
-V-15A,  4  units 
GOSS 

-Super  Suburban  1500,  10  units,  2 
-  folders. 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.77) 

-Urb  3-color  unit  (rebuilt  22.80) 
-Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders,  76/83. 
-Urbanite,  8  units,  2  folders 
-Urbanite,  6  units,  3C,  1  folder 
-Metro  2  units,  22-3/4  inches 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  Telex  130326 


NEWSPAPER  WEB 

V-15A:  Add-on  units  (vintage  1978) 
Continuous  inker 
Circumferential  register  top  side 

V-25:  4  units 
2,  JF-10  folders 
Butler  splicers 

V-25:  8  units 
JF-1  folder 
Stacked  rollstands 

N-800/845:  Complete  press  systems 
Up  to  10  units 

RBC-2  folders  with  upper  formers 

These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  “As  Is”  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

90  Washington  Street 
Dover,  NH  03820 
Tel:  (603)  742-4969 
FAX:  (603)  742-0535 


PRESSES 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 

Goss  Urbanite  Drives 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 

Hoe  colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16  C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 

Go^  Balloon  Formers 

Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 

Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 

Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 

Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 

Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4  C.O. 

Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Inc.  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simpliried  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16”  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4"  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 

Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 

&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4” 

c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 
Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 

width 

Count-o-veyor  2  model  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

3-4  unit  Community  or  King  press. 
Will  move.  Must  pass  inspection. 
(218)  759-1139. 


Cross-head  perforator  for  Goss  SC  22 
3/4  inch  cut  off.  Please  contact  Jack 
Sitzman  at  (605)  339-3633. 


REMINDER: 

Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  cancellations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  Positions  number  84115  and 
84792.  Subject  to  availability  of  funds. 
University  or  Hawaii  expects  to  fill  two 
tenure-track  positions  in  small  accre¬ 
dited  professionally-oriented  undergra¬ 
duate  department  beginning  August  1, 
1990.  DUTIES:  Need  one  person  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  sections  of  basic  course  in 
News  Editing,  other  to  supervise  sequ¬ 
ence  of  three  courses  in  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  and  teach  at  least  two.  Desirable 
if  applicants  also  able  to  teach  other 
journalism  courses  particularly  public 
relations  or  introduction  to  mass  media 
when  needed.  Teaching  load  three 
courses  a  semester  but  faculty  also 
expected  to  share  in  student  advising, 
supervision  of  internships  and  commit¬ 
tee  work  and  to  take  part  in  occasional 
special  projects.  MINIMUM  QUALIFI¬ 
CATIONS:  PhD  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  or  Master's  in  Journalism  and 
professional  experience  equivalent  to 
doctorate.  Demonstrated  ability  as  a 
teacher  and  interests  in  research 
desired.  Women  and  minorities  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply.  SALARY; 
Negotiable  within  range.  9-month  mini¬ 
mum  $25,368,  maximum  $37,560, 
both  subject  to  current  negotiations  for 
collective  bargaining  increases.  Some 
summer  teaching  available.  Send 
resume  to  Search  Committee.  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  2550  Campus  Road- 
CR  208,  Honolulu,  HI  96822. 
CLOSING  DATE:  October  31.  University 
of  Hawaii  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  University  of  Illinois 

Office  of  Public  Affairs  seeks  assistant 

director  to  help  plan  and  execute  a  wide 

variety  of  public  affairs  assignments. 

Strong  oral  and  written  communication 

skills  and  bachelor's  degree  in  journal¬ 

ism  or  related  field  required.  Three 
years'  news  media  experience.  Prefer¬ 

ably  print,  required.  Knowledge  of  Illi¬ 
nois  media  required.  By  Sept.  15,  send 
letter  and  resume  to  Linda  Henry, 

UOPA,  University  of  Illinois,  305  Henry 

Administration  Building,  506  S.  Wright 

St.,  Urbana,  IL  61801.  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks 
seeks  a  full-time  tenure  track  /Assistant 
Professor  of  Journalism  for  ACEJMC 
accredited  program  to  start  either  Janu- 
aiy  or  August,  1990.  Master's  degree 
with  professional  experience  required; 
Ph.D.  with  professional  experience 
preferred.  Responsibilities  include 
teaching  writing  courses,  magazine  arti¬ 
cle  writing,  and  publication  layout/ 
design  is  desirable.  Ability  to  teach 
advertising  and  advise  students  and 
engage  in  research  and/or  creative 
activities  and  service.  Salary  is  compe¬ 
titive.  Application  deadline;  October 
15,  1989.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
academic  and  professional  references, 
and  writing  samples  to:  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Dept,  of  Journalism  and  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  UAF,  Fairbanks,  AK  99775-0940. 

UAF  is  an  EO/AA  employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master's 
Program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for. 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write:  Journalism  Dept.,  Tusca¬ 
loosa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-8613.  AA/EOE 


CONTROLLER 

The  Durham  Herald-Sun  nevirspapers  is 
seeking  an  experienced  executive  with  a 
minimum  of  three  to  five  years  in-depth 
newspaper  financial  experience.  Degree 
in  accounting  required;  CPA  a  plus. 
Good  interpersonal  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills  essential.  Prefer  experience 
with  the  latest  generation  Collier- 
Jackson  or  equivalent  MIS  software. 
Attractive  benefits  package.  Send 
confidential  resume  including  complete 
outline  of  supervisory  and  direct 
management  responsibilities  to:  James 
Alexander,  Controller,  Durham  Herald 
Co.,  115  Market  St.,  Durham,  NC 
27702.  EEO/AA  Employer. 


Do  not  keep  away  from 
the  measure  which  has 
no  limit,  or  from  the 
task  which  has  no  end. 

Rabbi  Tarphon 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
to  manage  retail  and  classified  sales  for 
group  of  suburban  community  news¬ 
papers  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Must 
have  management  and  organizational 
skills.  Submit  resume  to;  PO  Box  1493, 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601. 


CONTROLLER  -  Small  but  prestigious 
daily  100  miles  west  of  Boston  needs 
controller  to  help  it  cope  with  growing 
need  for  financial  analyses,  control  and 
planning.  Should  have  newspaper 
experience,  accounting  degree  and 
solid  people  skills.  Good  benefits, 
including  401(k)  plan.  Apply  to  A.C. 
Hutchison,  Publisher,  The  Recorder, 
14  Hope  St.,  Greenfield,  MA  01301. 


CONTROLLER 

Rapidly  growing  daily  seeks  exper¬ 

ienced  controller  with  broad  expertise  in 
accounting  principals  including  general 

ledger,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 

payable,  credit  and  collections,  and 

payroll.  Successful  candidate  will 

possess  strong  background  in  budget¬ 

ing,  cost  analysis,  capital  and  financial 
reporting.  Must  have  proven  leadership 

and  managerial  skills.  Please  send 

resume  with  salaiy  history  and  require 

ments  to  Box  4037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  the  chief 
executive  of  a  small  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  2?  In  order  to  be  successful  you 
should  have  a  strong  background  in 
either  advertising,  circulation,  or  news, 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  all  other 
areas  of  the  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  willing  to  become  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  Salary  $35-40, OOO  with  paid 
MBO's,  401K  plan,  and  other  excellent 
benefits.  Reply  to  Box  4008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  to  serve  4,000 
paid  weekly  near  Charlotte,  NC.  Strong 
ad  background  needed.  Send  resume, 
salary  needs  and  references  to:  Republ¬ 
ic  Newspapers,  11863  Kingston  Pike, 
Knoxville,  TN  37922. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Aggressive  Aspen,  Colorado,  daily  is 
seeking  a  GM  who  fits  our  style  -  strong¬ 
ly  independent,  goal-oriented,  intrigued 
by  gro^h  as  well  as  new  products  and 
one  who  genuinely  likes  people.  Overall 
financial  responsibility.  Call  Dave, 
(415)  324-2872,  10:00  to  11:30  AM 
(EDT),  and  resume  to  PO  Box  1863, 
Aspen,  CO  81612. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Two-year-old  weekly  newspaper  in  New 
Ulm,  Mn.  Requires  advertising  sales, 
management  experience.  Applicant 
must  enjoy  being  involved  in  communi¬ 
ty  organizations.  Our  company  operates 
nine  newspapers  in  southern  Minnesota 
and  western  Wisconsin.  Apply:  R.L. 
Bradford,  Mainstream  Publications, 
Box  58,  Northfield,  Minnesota  55057. 

The  Pecos  Enterprise,  a  small  Texas 
daily  with  grit,  seeks  publisher  with 
strong  news  sense,  community  leader¬ 
ship  qualities,  proven  business  skills. 
$40,000  plus  bonus.  Full  benefits. 
Resumes  to  Ned  Cantwell,  PO  Box 
1629,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico  88220. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1 001 1 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  success¬ 
ful,  rapidly  expanding  weekly  group  in 
NYC.  Base  salary  to  60K  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  top  lOOK  in  first  year.  Box  4001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Oklahoma  City  area  daily  newspaper  has 
opening  now  for  advertising  director. 
Solid  company  with  fine  future. 
Outstanding  lifestyle,  schools.  We're 
looking  for  a  sales  exec  with  innovative 
ideas,  leadership  ability  and  proven 
history.  Good  references  a  must.  Box 
4042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  daily 
newspaper  with  over  130,000  circula¬ 
tion,  seeks  an  aggressive,  results- 
oriented  advertising  executive  to  head 
its  advertising  department  and  direct 
advertising  sales,  promotion  and  mark¬ 
eting  activities  for  the  newspaper  and 
200  Stars  and  Stripes  bookstores.  The 
newspaper  is  produced  in  the  home 
office  in  Germany,  for  sale  to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  their  families  throughout 
the  UK,  Western  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  Candidates  should  have  solid 
management  experience  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years'  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  advertising, 
excellent  communications  skills,  and 
computer  literacy.  A  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
is  required.  Major  study  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  marketing  or  business  administra¬ 
tion  is  most  desirable.  Compensation 
includes  a  competitive  starting  salary  of 
$34,580  per  annum,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  plus  entitlements,  including  travel 
for  self  and  family,  shipment  of  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  automobile,  living  quar¬ 
ters  allowance,  and  use  of  military  facil¬ 
ities  and  services.  A  3-year  renewable 
service  agreement  is  required.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  first  mail  their  resume  with 
salary  history  to  European  Stars  and 
Stripes,  252  7th  Avenue,  Room  401, 
New  York,  NY  10001,  then  call  the 
Stars  and  Stripes'  New  York  Office,  at 
telephone  (212)  620-3333  from 
9:00AM  to  5:30PM,  Monday  through 
Friday  to  obtain  an  employment  appli¬ 
cation.  Finally,  mail  the  completed 
application  form  to: 

Europ^n  Stars  and  Stripes 
ATTN:  Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APONY  09211-4211 
Completed  applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  not  later  than  August  28,'89. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  30,000  daily  in  upper  Midwest 
capital  city.  Modern  facilities;  safe, 
clean  community,  outdoor  recreation  on 
one  of  America's  great  river  systems. 
Sustained  circulation  growth  provides 
competitive  edge  in  a  $15  million  ad 
sales  market.  Strong  staff  needs  proven 
motivator  with  organizational  skills  and 
analytical  ability.  Position  created 
through  promotion  to  corpwate  head¬ 
quarters.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  to:  Box  4036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced, 
aggressive  advertising  person  who 
wants  responsibility  for  three  weekly 
publications.  You  will  be  responsible  for 
planning,  budgeting  and  training  your 
staff.  Leadership  qualities  are  impor¬ 
tant.  Location  is  in  southwest  Ohio. 
Excellent  compensation  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Brown  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  9239,  Cincinnati,  OH  45209, 
attn:  Bill  Kreeger. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  venerable,  expansionist  weekly  serv¬ 
ing  seaside  communities  in  a  high- 
quality  natural  environment  in  Zone  1 
seeks  an  advertising  manager  capable 
of  recruiting  and  motivating  a  small 
sales  staff,  bccellent  pay  and  benefits, 
including  generous  monthly  bonuses 
based  on  performance.  Box  4024, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  55. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Aggressive,  organized  motivator  on  the 
way  up  ne^ed  for  small  midwest  group 
owned  daily.  Great  market.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  4023, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  an  aggressive  and 
talented  advertising  professional  to 
manage  the  display  and  classified 
departments  of  a  small  daily  newspaper 
in  zone  1.  The  right  candidate  will  be  a 
hands-on  person  with  experience  in 
sales  promotions  and  total  market 
coverage  programs.  You  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  train  and  motivate  both  display 
and  classified  staff.  This  is  a  key  pqsi- 
tion  with  excellent  growth  potential. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  4029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
If  you've  got  the  ability  to  sell  yourself 
and  your  abilities  to  the  publisher  of 
this  Wisconsin  daily  newspaper,  then 
chances  are  you're  the  one  to  be  our 
advertising  manager.  We've  got  an  able 
and  eager  staff  ]ust  waiting  for  your 
guidance  and  direction  in  helping  to 
develop  new  advertising.  We  are  in  a 
competitive  market  so  m  prepared  to 
make  plenty  of  outside  sales  calls  and 
be  ready  for  a  challenge.  In  return,  we 
offer  a  comoetitive  salary  and  full  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Reply  to  Box  4031,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING/MARKETING  DIR.  to 
manage  retail  and  classified  sales  for 
small  dally  with  2  total  market  coverage 
publications  in  west  central  Illinois. 
Commission/expense/full  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Charles  Rickett,  Publisher, 
Canton  Daily  Ledger,  PO  Box  499, 
Canton,  IL  61520. 

12,  1989 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Growing  weekly  alternative  newspaper 
seeks  aggressive,  proven  leader  to 
direct  display  and  classified  ad  staff. 
Must  have  strong  motivational  and 
training  skills  and  be  able  to  develop 
major  retail  and  agency  accounts.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  history 
to:  Publisher,  Pasadena  Weekly,  155  S. 
El  Molino  Ave.,  Suite  101,  Pasadena, 
CA  91101. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  media 
leader  In  south  central  Wisconsin,  is 
seeking  an  innovative,  results-minded 
retail  advertising  sales  supervisor.  This 
person  should  1^  by  example  develop¬ 
ing  the  sales  skills  of  eight  outside 
salespeople,  a  co-op  coordinator  and 
two  sales  assistants.  Must  be  skilled  in 
creating  viable  customer-oriented  sales 
programs  for  local  retailers.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  leading  aggressive  sales 
goals  for  both  ROP  and  preprints  in  full 
run,  zoned  and  TMC  products. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
strong  track  record  in  newspaper  ad 
sales,  good  written  and  verbal  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  the  drive  to  succeed 
through  a  partnership  with  salespeople 
and  accounts.  We  prefer  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  and  planning/ 
budgeting  skills. 

This  is  one  of  four  retail  and  classified 
sales  supervisors  reporting  to  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Compensation  is 
around  $30,000  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  goal  achievement  in  position. 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishes 
The  Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin  State 
Journal.  Joint  ownership  with  Lee 
Enterprises  offers  additional  potential 
for  advancement  in  two  to  three  years. 
If  you  are  interested  and  qualified, 
please  respond  immediately  including 
education,  work  history  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

Personnel  Dept. /Sales  Supervisor, 
Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
8056,  Madison,  Wl  53708.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  OUTSIDE  SALES 
The  Fresno  Bee,  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  central  valley  of  California 
(145,000  daily  and  172,000  Sunday) 
is  currently  seeking  a  classified  outside 
salesperson.  The  ideal  addition  to  our 
professional  sales  team  will  be  someone 
with  a  degree  in  marketing  or  advertis¬ 
ing,  at  least  five  years  experience  in 
advertising  sales,  and  a  knack  for  land¬ 
ing  new  business  as  well  as  developing 
current  advertisers  to  their  full  poten¬ 
tial.  Compensation  will  include  salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  an 
excellent  incentive  program,  medical, 
dental  and  vision  benefits,  plus  savings 
and  retirement  programs  including 
40 IK  and  stock  purchase  options.  The 
Fresno  area  will  also  offer  you  a  high 
quality  of  living  and  a  variety  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  Please  send  resume  to 
The  Fresno  Bee,  Personnel  Dept.,  1626 
E  St.,  Fresno,  CA  93786. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


It  is  surely  one  of  nature’s 
jokes  that  she  so  often 
gives  an  abundance  of 
self-confidence  to  those 
who  are  not  analytical 
and  withholds  even  a 
smidgen  of  it  from 
those  who  are. 

Patricia  Pumphrey 


CALIFORNIA  newspaper  seeks  graohic 
artist/ad  reps.  Send  resumes  to  Senior 
Gazette,  1999  Anderson  Highway, 
Suite  10,  Bakersfield,  CA  9330b. 
(805)  324-6423. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  medium-size  seven-day  AM  news¬ 
paper  in  a  competitive  market.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  motivating,  training,  and 
supervising  4-person  outside  sales 
staff,  5-person  phoneroom,  telemarket¬ 
ing  person.  Ideal  candidate  would  be 
the  number  two  person  in  classified 
department  or  manager  at  a  smaller 
newspaper  with  proven  track  record. 
High  enern,  positive  attitude,  ability  to 
work  with  details  and  good  people  skills 
essential.  Compensation  package 
includes  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  Edward  E.  Howard,  Director 
of  Safes  &  Marketing,  The  Express,  PO 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18042. 


Established  California  daily  requires 
experienced  National  Manager  to  lead 
staff  of  15.  Desire  individual  with 
proven  track  record  and  experience  in  a 
competitive  marketplace,  ucellent  pay 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  4038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  WITH  A  FUTURE 
Immediate  opening  for  a  classified 
advertising  manager  at  this  mid-size 
Wisconsin  daily  newspaper.  Must  enjoy 
selling  and  working  with  the  staff  and 
the  public,  through  an  organized  selling 
program.  Self-starter  who  can  and  will 
get  the  job  done.  Good  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  the  right  person.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  at  the 
newspaper.  Reply  to  Box  4032,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  A.E. 

Morristown,  NJ  Daily  Record  seeks  a 
seasoned  professional  to  increase  major 
accounts  market  share  in  the  affluent 
and  competitive  Morris  Co.  market.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  be  a  creative,  ambi¬ 
tious  self-starter  with  ten  or  more  years 
of  successful  newspaper  sales  experi¬ 
ence,  a  4-year  degree  in  marketing, 
advertising,  management  or  related 
field,  excellent  communications  skills, 
a  professional  appearance  and  polished 
social  skills.  Excellent  salary,  bonus 
and  benefits  package,  including  401K, 
medical/dental/vision.  Ideal  location  in 
north  Jersey  30  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Send  resume  to  Personnel  Mgr., 
Morristown  Newspapers  Inc,.  629 
Parsippany  Road,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Self-motivated  individual  with  strong 
motivational  and  leadership  skills 
sought  to  direct  retail  department  for 
The  Herald.  The  Herald  is  a  57,000 
circulation  daily  newspaper  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market,  30  miles  north  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  We  are  a  Washington  Post 
Company  division.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  background  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  management.  Must 
be  strong  in  staff  coaching  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Excellent  people  and  sales  skills 
are  essential.  Experience  managing  a 
telemarketing  department  a  plus. 
Excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  outlining 
accomplishments  and  specific  innova¬ 
tive  advertising  selling  programs  you 
have  implemented  to:  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  930,  Everett, 
WA  98206.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Join  Gannett's  fastest  growing  central 
New  Jersey  daily  newspaper,  published 
7  days  a  week  with  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  We  need  a  results-oriented  retail 
ad  manager  for  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Individual  must  have  hands-on 
sales  (including  major  accounts)  and 
management  experience.  Will  supervise 
all  aspects  of  the  retail  advertising 
department  and  be  able  to  achieve  and 
surpass  linage  and  revenue  goals.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resumes  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Retail  Advertising  Sales  Manager 
We  are  a  large  Texas  newspaper  in  need 
of  an  experienced  Sales  Manager  for  our 
advertising  department.  This  person 
will  be  responsible  for  supervising  a 
team  of  outside  sales  representatives 
with  duties  including  hiring,  training, 
motivating,  counseling  and  assisting 
with  customers.  Will  also  be  responsible 
for  developing  promotional  programs 
and  long  and  short  term  goal  planning. 
We  require  someone  who  has  at  least  3 
years  of  experience  in  an  advertising 
management  position,  is  extremely 
motivated  and  has  excellent  communi¬ 
cation/interpersonal  skills.  Interested 
applicants  should  send  a  copy  of  their 
resume  and  a  salary  history  to: 

Austin  American-Statesman 
PO  Box  670 
Austin,  TX  78767 
Attn:  Personnel 


SALES  DEVELOPMENT 
This  daily  (121,000  combined  AM/PM) 
and  Sundays  (140,000)  family-owned 
newspaper  operation  is  located  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  which  is  the 
heart  of  a  thriving,  beautiful  region  and 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  activities  for  resi¬ 
dents  year-round.  If  you  have  a  college 
degree,  sales  experience  and  you  are  a 
creative,  critical  thinker,  problem 
solver,  skilled  communicator  who  wants 
career  growth  in  newspaper  advertising, 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to  The 
Spokesman  Review/Spokane  Chronicle, 
PO  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA  99210, 
Attn:  Employee  Relations. 


SALES  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  person  who  likes 
people  and  motivating  others  to  work 
with  our  11-person  advertising  sales 
department.  It's  a  top  sales  manage¬ 
ment  position  that  demands  organiza¬ 
tion,  self-motivation  and  a  genuine 
inferest  in  print  advertising  for  one  of 
the  best  small  market  daily  newspapers. 
Petoskey  (Michigan)  News-Review  will 
reward  your  hard  work  with  a  complete 
sala^  and  bonus  program.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits  include  health,  dental,  optical  and 
life  insurance.  Send  your  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Ken  Winter,  Editor  and 
(general  Manger,  Petoskey  News- 
Review,  319  State  St.,  Petoskey,  Ml 
49770. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  1001 1 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


NASHVILLE  BANNER  needs  a  versatile 
page  designer.  You'll  design  news  and 
business  pages  for  our  three  editions  a 
day  and  help  produce  computer 
graphics  on  the  Macintosh.  Ability  to 
design  with  color  is  a  necessity  because 
a  new  offset  press  is  under  construction 
and  we  plan  to  make  good  use  of  its 
capabilities.  The  Banner  is  a  65,000 
PM  daily  with  a  reputation  for  hard¬ 
hitting  local  coverage  in  a  two- 
newspaper  town.  Managing  Editor,  The 
Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broadway, 
Nashville,  TN  37203. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  graphically  oriented 
mid-sized  papers  in  the  country  seeks  a 
graphic  artist  who  will  spend  about 
SO'%  of  the  job  creating  and  managing 
information  graphics,  40%  on  illustra¬ 
tions.  Most  sought  after  is  a  person  who 
vigorously  works  the  newsroom  to 
generate  graphics  -  small  to  full  page  - 
for  every  section  of  the  paper.  We  do 
graphics  well.  Join  us  in  New  Mexico, 
where  the  sun,  the  arts,  the  cultures, 
the  mountains  and  deserts  make  life  a 
dream.  Contact:  Mike  Davis,  Photo/ 
Graphics  Editor,  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  7777  Jefferson  NE;,  Albu¬ 
querque,  NM  87  109,  (505) 
823-3640. 


CIRCULATION 


4  ZONE  MANAGERS 
A  31,000  7-day  morning  daily  with  the 
potential  and  budget  to  attain  36,000 
in  2  years,  is  looking  for  people  who  are 
on  the  move  up.  The  four  succesful 
candidates  will  have  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  and  train  as  well  as  hands-on 
experience  to  get  the  complete  job  done 
right.  You  will  have  charge  of  your  Zone 
in  all  apsects  of  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions  as  well  as  single  copy.  Reports 
directly  to  circulation  director.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  bonus  program  plus  all 
the  benefits.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Bob  Willey,  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  The  Northwest  Herald,  PO  Box 
250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL  60014. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
18,000  daily  located  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  looking  for  experienced, 
aggressive  person  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation  management. 
Marketing  experience  a  plus.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  complete  fringe  benefit 
package.  Reply  to  Box  4003,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

FORBES  NEWSPAPERS 

A  Division  of  Forbes  Inc. 

Join  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
community  newspaper  groups  -  located 
in  Central  New  Jersey. 

This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
publisher.  You  will  have  overall  circula¬ 
tion  resppnsibility  for  our  entire  group  of 
community  publications  (11  newspap¬ 
ers,  2  TM(;  shoppers).  Total  distribution 
120,000  -  and  growing.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  installing  a  state-of-the-art 
computer  system  to  handle  all  functions 
of  circulation/fulfillment. 

Candidates  should  have  a  minimum  of 
3  years  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  proven  track  record.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  postal  regulations  and  proce¬ 
dures  will  be  helpful. 

Competitive  salary  and  liberal  benefit 
package. 

Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

John  O'Brien,  Publisher 
Forbes  Newspapers 
PO  Box  699 
Somerville,  NJ  08876 
EOE  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
29,000  circ.  N.E.  daily  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  director  who  is  skilled  in  promo¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  people  manage¬ 
ment.  Great  opportunity  for  person  who 
wants  to  move  up  from  smaller  news¬ 
paper  or  who  is  second-in-command  at 
larger  daily.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  4006,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  have  excellent  service,  but  need  an 
organized  sales-oriented  manager  to 
direct  growth  and  increase  penetration. 
Seven-day  AM,  PM  newspaper  with 
combined  circulation  in  mid-40's. 
Experienced  managers  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Box  4028,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Complacency  is  the 
enemy  of  progress. 

Dave  Stubnan 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
The  Register-Guard,  a 
72,000-circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Eugene,  OR,  is  seeking  applicants  for 
the  position  of  home-delivery  manager. 
Applicants  must  have  at  least  5  years  of 
progressively  responsible  circulation 
experience:  have  proven,  people- 
oriented,  professional  management 
skills;  an  ability  to  lead  a  strong  staff  of 
22  district  and  zone  managers  in  a 
growing  market;  and  have  demonstrated 
organizational,  time  management  and 
leadership  skills  .  College  degree 
preferred.  Please  submit  a  letter  and 
resume,  including  current  salary  and 
expectations  by  Aug.  23,  1989  to 
Home-Delivery  Manager,  Personnel 
Department,  The  Register-Guard,  PO 
Box  10188,  Eugene,  OR  97440. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Zone  6  150,000  daily,  225,000 
Sunday  circulation  news^per  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  person  to 
manage  circulation  in  this  state.  Fast 
paceo  atmosphere  -  a  growing  newspap¬ 
er.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Box  4041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER 
Have  it  all  in  Alaska!  Reap  the  profes¬ 
sional  reward  of  working  for  a  1989 
Pulitzer  Prize  award-winning  newspaper 
in  a  very  competitive  market  while  you 
enjoy  all  the  recreational  opportunities 
Alaska  offers.  Or  just  bring  your  camera 
to  capture  the  immense  beauty  of 
America's  most  exciting  state.  Applic¬ 
ants  should  possess  excellent  people, 
communication,  time  management 
skills  and  have  a  minimum  of  five  years 
experience  in  circulation  supervision. 
Competitive  market  experience 
preferred.  The  successful  applicant  will 
be  aggressive,  self-confident  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Salaty  DOE  with  MBO  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
with  cover  letter  by  August  25  to 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Manager,  PO  Box  149001,  Anchor¬ 
age,  AK  99514-9001. 

EOE 


ZONE  MANAGERS 

The  Washington  Post  is  anticipating 
openings  for  highly  motivated  individu¬ 
als  with  proven  management  experience 
preferably  in  home,  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales.  Candidates  must  possess: 

-  strong  sales  orientation 

-  appreciation  for  the  importance  of 
customer  service 

-  positive  field  orientation/experience 

-  ability  to  recruit,  train  and  motivate 
independent  distributors  in  a  wide 
variety  of  environments  (urban, 
suburban,  rural) 

-  excellent  people  skills  and  organiza¬ 
tional  ability 

-  solid  recordkeeping  skills 
Excellent  benefits  and  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  plus  MBO.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  challenging  position 
as  a  member  of  a  diverse,  energetic 
circulation  team  on  a  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  with  a  great  tradition  and 
a  record  of  consistent  growth,  send 
detailed  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to: 

The  Washington  Post 
Circulation  Department/TAM 
1150  15th  St.,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  and 
Affirmative  Action  employer. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 


WeHl  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  enveiope 
addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an 
attached  note  listing  newspapers  or 
companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply 
to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  iist,  we  il  dis- 
card  your  reply. 


ejWP 
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EDITORIAL 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


A  full-time  sports  reporter  with  strong 
writing  skills  and  broad  sports  know¬ 
ledge  needed  immediately  for  two 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington. 
Opportunity  for  quick  advancement  if 
you're  the  right  one.  Excellent  company 
benefits  and  working  conditions.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Leslie  Leven,  Alma¬ 
nac  Newspapers,  9910  River  Road, 
Potomac,  MD  20854. 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  reporter 
sought  to  fill  immediate  opening  at 
Nashville  Business  Journal,  a  weekly, 
hard-news  oriented  business  publica¬ 
tion  in  Tennessee's  capital  city.  Daily 
background  preferred.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  journalist  seeking  work  environ¬ 
ment  that  stresses  quality,  ethics  and 
open-door  management.  Call  Roger 
Shirley,  managing  editor,  at  (615) 
254-9154.  Resumes  should  be  sent 
ASAP  to  PO  Box  23229,  Nashville,  TN 
37202.  Overnight  to  One  Church 
Street,  37201. 


BORDER  BUSINESS 
The  El  Paso  Times  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  reporter  to  cover  business 
topics,  including  the  US-Mexico 
border's  twin-plant  industries.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  fluent  in  Spanish  and 
able  to  report  clearly  on  complex 
subjects,  write  lively  features  and  Join 
in  in-depth  projects.  The  Times  is  a 
62,000  daily,  99,000  Sunday  Gannett 
newspaper.  Send  resume,  three  writing 
samples  and  references  to:  Jim  Barrett, 
Business  Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO  Box 
20,  El  Paso,  Texas  79999. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  aggressive 
business  editor  to  lead  a  staff  of  11 
writers  and  editors  producing  strong 
daily  business  pages,  a  20-page  Sunday 
section  and  numerous  special  sections. 

This  editor  should  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  both  general  news  and  finan¬ 
cial  reporting,  a  fluent  writing  style  and 
at  least  two  years  of  experience  as  a 
responsible  editor.  We  value  creative 
story  planning,  careful  editing  and  a 
broad  view  of  financial  news.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  desk  skills  are  an  important 
plus. 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation 
package  that  includes  educational 
assistance  and  a  401(k)  savings  plan. 
Please  send  a  resume  and  a  cover  letter 
describing  your  qualifications  and  your 
editorial  and  management  style,  in 
confidence,  to: 

Don  Zimmerman 
Assistant  Personnel  Director 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02902 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
BUSINESS  REPORTER 

In  anticipation  of  future  openings  on 
our  reporting  staff,  the  Washington 
Business  Journal  is  seeking  resumes  for 
qualified  journalist.  Applicants  should 
be  aggressive,  intuitive  and  accurate 
with  d  to  5  years  experience.  Send 
resumes  to  Mark  Pawlosky,  Editor, 
Washington  Business  Journal,  8200 
Greensboro  Dr.,  Suite  930,  McLean,  VA 
22102. 


CO-EDITOR,  NACLA  Report  on  the 
Americas.  All  editorial  and  production 
for  bimonthly  magazine  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Caribbean.  Spanish,  experience 
essential.  Resume  to  Mark  Fried, 
WACLA,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  Rm.  454, 
New  York,  NY  10115. 


COPY  DESK  OPENINGS 

Promotion  and  graduate  school  have 
created  two  openings  on  award-winning 
copy  desk.  We're  looking  for  some 
bright  people  who  show  initiative,  ambi¬ 
tion  and  strong  language  and  design 
skills  to  fill  these  spots. 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  -  Will  help 
the  news  editor  run  the  copy  desk  and 
oversee  production  of  our  Sunday 
paper;  3  to  5  years'  experience 
preferred. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Will  edit  local  and  wire 
copy  for  grammar,  accuracy  and  clarity, 
craft  lively  and  clear  headlines,  and 
design  eye-grabbing  pages;  1  to  2  years' 
experience  preferr^,  but  we'll  consider 
a  promising  recent  graduate. 

We're  a  40,000  AM  in  South  Carolina's 
Upstate,  one  hour  from  the  mountains, 
four  hours  from  the  beaches  and  two 
hours  from  Atlanta.  We  are  trying  to  be 
one  of  the  best  papers  of  our  size  and 
we  want  people  who  share  our  goal. 

If  you're  one  of  these  people,  we'd  like 
to  hear  from  you.  We  want  to  fill  these 
positions  soon,  so  rush  your  cover  letter, 
resume,  references,  work  samples  and 
salary  history  to  John  Omwake,  News 
Editor,  Anderson  Independent-Mail,  PO 
Box  2507,  Anderson,  SC  29622.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR:  Quality  editing  and 
headline  writing.  Experience  and  talent 
in  layout,  with  good  news  judgement, 
required.  Send  letter  and  resume,  with 
layout  tearsheets,  to:  Jim  Willis, 
Managing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  TO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 


COPY  EDITOR 

For  small,  southern  Ohio  six-day  daily. 
Handle  layout  of  Page  1,  inside  news 
pages  and  our  TV  book,  among  other 
duties.  Early  morning  shift  plus  be  in 
charge  for  our  weekend  paper.  Only  one 
step  away  from  city  editor's  job.  Should 
have  at  least  3  years'  experience.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  examples  of  layout 
and  salary  requirements.  Reply  to  Box 
4017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  college  town  needs  creative 
copy  editor  with  excellent  language 
skills  who  would  like  to  be  part  of  the 
new  technology.  Learning  pagination 
would  be  part  of  the  job  on  this  25,000 
circulation  paper.  Prefer  at  least  a  year 
of  experience,  but  bright  beginners  will 
be  considered.  Send  resume  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  editing  skills  to  Robert  Ashley, 
Executve  Editor,  The  Centre  Daily 
Times,  3400  East  College  Avenue, 
State  (iollege,  PA  16801. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  editor  needed  immediately  for 
news  desk  at  38,000  Washington 
suburban  daily  newspaper.  Must  nave 
at  least  two  years  daily  copyediting  and 
layout  experience.  Sports  knowledge  a 
plus.  We  need  the  best  to  compete  with 
the  best.  Excellent  company  paid  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  cover  letter  and 
work  samples  to  Jim  Farrell,  Editor,  The 
Prince  George's  Journal,  9410  Annapo¬ 
lis  Rd.,  Lannam,  MD  20706.  No  calls, 
please.  EOE. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  with 
strong  layout  and  wire  experience 
needed  for  30,000  circulation  Scripps 
Howard  daily.  Applicant  must  have 
excellent  news  judgment  and  work  with 
minimal  amount  of  supervision.  Possi¬ 
bility  exists  for  some  night  work.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  tearsheets  to  News  Editor,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  TO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX 
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COPY  EDITOR 

wanted  for  desk  at  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly.  Daily  or  weekly  experience 
required.  Send  resume  to  Bonny  Wolf, 
Congressional  Quarterly,  1414  22nd 
St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  Illinois'  best 
under-50,000  circulation  newspaper, 
is  looking  for  a  seasoned  copy  editor  to 
back  up  our  news  editor  and  train  for 
that  position.  We're  at  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  growing.  The  copy  editor  we 
want  will  work  slot  several  times  a  week, 
know  layout  and  have  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  headline  writing  skills  as  well 
as  supervisory  potential.  Send  cljps, 
resume  to  Gary  Marx,  News  Editor,  The 
Southern  Illinoisan,  PO  Box  2108, 
Carbondale,  IL  62902. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Minimum  five  years  experience.  Must 
have  layout  experience,  solid  editing, 
headline-writing  skills.  Some  reporting 
preferred.  We're  a  125,000  circulation, 
regional  daily  with  four  morning 
editions  and  one  afternoon.  The 
Roanoke  Valley,  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains,  is  a  lovely,  congenial, 
affordable  place  to  live.  Send  resumes, 
work  samples,  one-  to  two-page  auto¬ 
biography  to:  William  K.  Warren, 
Managing  Editor,  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News,  TO  Box  2491,  Roanoke, 
VA  24010. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COPY  EDITOR 

Central  Illinois  daily  has  opening  on 
copy  desk  for  bright,  aggressive  copy 
editor.  We  seek  a  talented  wordsmith 
who  is  well  versed  in  AP  style,  an 
outstanding  grammarian  and  who  can 
spot  mistakes  before  they  hit  print. 
Modern,  paginated  newsroom.  Looking 
for  veteran  newsman  or  bright  young 
journalist  on  way  up.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  ability.  Resume,  samples  to: 
Tim  Zgonina,  Editor,  Effingham  Daily 
News,  Box  370,  Effingham,  IL  62401. 

COPY/UYOUT  EDITOR 
Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought  for 
fast-paced  night  desk  at  60,000  circu¬ 
lation  New  Jersey-New  York  metro  area 
daily.  Strong  background  in  handling 
local  news  copy  and  writing  accurate, 
lively  headlines  is  essential.  Applicants 
must  show  an  ability  to  design  news 
pages  on  deadline,  and  be  able  to  step 
into  any  news  desk  slot.  Salary  starts  at 
more  than  $30,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  to  Box  3950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY/WIRE  EDITOR 
Houston  area,  23,000  circulation, 
award-winning  daily  needs  copy  editor 
to  join  5-person  news  desk.  Sound 
knowledge  of  AP  style  and  good  layout 
skills  necessary.  Will  consider  entry 
level  person  with  considerable  editing 
and  layout  background  on  college  daily. 
Send  resume,  clips,  layout  samples  to: 
Copy/Wire  Editor,  Box  4027,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DOCUMENTATION  WRITER 

Progressive  publishing  system  design 
firm  currently  accepting  applications 
for  a  technical  writer.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  strong  writing  skills  combined 
with  an  analytical  and  technical  apti¬ 
tude  to  handle  electronic  preparation  of 
manuals  and  user  documentation. 
Previous  hands-on  computer,  electronic 
formatting  and/or  newspaper/publishing 
experience  a  plus.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Please  send 
resume,  salary  history,  2  tech  writing 
samples. 

DISC 

9901  Derby  Lane 

Westchester,  IL  60514 

(312)  344-1025/Kathy 


EDITOR  -  experienced,  take-charge  pro 
for  award-winning  community  news¬ 
paper  group.  Southwest  Long  Island. 
Resume  and  clips  to  R.  Clifford,  Rich- 
ner  Publications,  379  Central  Ave., 
Lawrence,  NY  11559. _ 

EDITOR.  Financial  news  service  has 
immediate  opting  for  assistant  news 
editor  to  edit  wire  copy  and  develop  and 
report  stories.  Business  or  economic 
knowledge  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  R.J.  Kinnel,  Data 
Transmission  Network,  8805  Indian 
Hills  Dr.,  Omaha,  NE  68114. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Full-time  writer  wanted  to  provide  force¬ 
ful  and  logical  editorials  on  subjects 
global  to  1^1  for  Zone  5  metro  daily. 
Submit  resume  and  published  writing 
samples  by  August  25th  to  Box  4011, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Wanted  for  new  upscale  national  gay 
and  lesbian  lifestyle  publication.  Maga¬ 
zine  editing  experience  a  must.  Send 
resume  to  V&V  Publishing,  1326  Corco¬ 
ran  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009. 


EDITOR-  Opportunity  for  aggressive, 
talented,  energetic  journalist  in  highly 
competitive  market  in  Idaho.  Applicant 
must  be  enthusiastic  and  willing  to 
coach  writers  and  copy  editors  to 
produce  "must  read"  stories.  Strong 
writing/editing/design  skills;  excellent 
news  judgment  and  management  skills. 
Seven-day  AM  means  night  work.  Send 
samples,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  sought  for  Kansas  City  subur¬ 
ban  prize-winning  weekly  Raytown 
Dispatch-Tribune.  We  seek  a  generalist 
with  community  concerns.  Send  a  two- 
page  letter  telling  what  you've  done  and 
hope  to  do  along  with  copy  of  newspap¬ 
er  you  edit  to  Linn  Brown,  Townsend 
Communications,  Inc.,  7007  NE  Pan/in 
Rd.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64117. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
needed  for  community  weekly  in 
northern  Virginia.  Excellent  writing  and 
management  skills  a  must.  Will  oversee 
a  reporting  staff  of  15.  Will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  editing  and  approving  all  stories, 
assigning  stories  and  determining  play 
of  news.  Minimum  of  3-years  experi¬ 
ence  in  editor  capacity.  Send  resume 
to:  Box  4016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

Features  Editor  wanted  for  growing 
34,500  circulation  daily  in  a  teautiful 
part  of  California.  Experienced,  dynam¬ 
ic  editor  with  strong  design  and  supenri- 
sorial  skills  required  for  this  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Features  background 
preferred.  Apply  to  Editor,  The  Herald, 
TO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA  93942. 

NEED  A  JOB? 

Then  you  need  MediaUne.  MediaLine 

is  a  updated  job  listing  service. 

With  just  one  call  you  will 

•  haw  access  to  new  job  openings 
every  day. 

•  hear  about  jobs  for  staff  writers,  copy 
editors,  sports  writers  or  editors. 

•  save  moriey  on  endless  phone  calls, 
chasing  leads  that  are  weeks  old. 

Call  our  business  office  to  find  out  how 

to  get  your  job  search  into  high  gear. 

800-237-8073 

in  CA:  408-296-7353 

A^th^htjonmeontnclmc 

2156  Th8  AMmeda.  San  Joaa.  CA  95126 
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FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  journalist  to  write  and 
produce  our  recipe-oriented  food 
section  and  review  restaurants  for  th':: 
185,000-circulation  PM  daily.  The 
right  candidate  will  have  at  least  five 
years  newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  and  have  demonstrated  an  interest 
in  food  coverage  and  restaurant  review¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Michael  Nelson,  AME/Features, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108.  Minority  appl¬ 
icants  encouraged.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Entry-level  reporters  can  get  solid 
community  journalism  experience  on 
this  small  northern  Michigan  daily 
before  moving  to  larger  paper.  See  what 
we  offer  by  calling  Rip  (616) 
627-7144. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
We're  an  AM  daily  seeking  an  imagina¬ 
tive,  energetic,  organized  person  with 
administrative  and  editing  experience 
(Apple  computer  knowledge  helpful), 
who  also  still  has  the  urge  to  write,  to 
lead  staff  responsible  for  daily  and 
Sunday  features  pages,  weekly  enter¬ 
tainment  magazine  and  periodic  special 
supplements.  We’re  in  New  York  State’s 
beautiful  Hudson  Valley  and  we  offer 
excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  samples  to: 
Sam  Daleo,  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Freeman,  79  Hurley  Ave.,  Kingston,  NY 
12401.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

LIFE  &  TIMES  Editor  to  lead  7-person 
features  department  of  growing  36,000 
AM,  41,000  Sunday  Gannett  paper  in 
Big  10  University  community.  Duties 
include  directing  and  assigning  staff, 
hands-on-editing,  and  pagination. 
Apply  to  Don  Black,  Managing  Editor, 
Journal  and  Courier,  217  North  6th  St., 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 

Looking  for  an  opportunity  in  an  excit¬ 
ing  community?  We  have  it.  We  need  a 
news  editor  who  has  respect  for  dead¬ 
lines,  pays  attention  to  detail,  and  who 
can  work  well  with  a  staff  of  15  writers 
and  five  editors  on  the  news  desks.  The 
person  we  hire  will  be  responsible  for 
the  assignment  of  stories/photos,  the 
layout  of  the  news  pages  and  providing 
direction  for  copy  editors  and  writers. 
We  are  a  two-a-day  and  weekend  publi¬ 
cation;  our  company  is  growing  and  you 
can  be  a  part  of  it.  Contact  Managing 
Editor  Rick  Parham  at  the  Athens  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  912,  Athens,  GA  30613; 
(404)  549-0123,  ext.  214. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  take-charge  person 
for  the  Number  1  position  on  our  news 
team.  We  want  a  leader  with  solid  edit¬ 
ing  talent  and  good  people  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  If  this  sounds  like  you,  and 
you  want  to  work  to  turn  a  gc^  daily 
newspaper  into  a  great  daily  newspaper, 
we’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  This  position 
supervises  20  talented  news  staffers  at 
a  6-day,  17,000  circulation  paper  In 
Batavia,  NY.  We  offer  an  outstanding 
quality  of  life  in  close  proximity  to  2 
metro  areas,  good  salary,  401(K)  plan, 
full  benefits,  and  the  chance  to  join  a 
growing  newspaper.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  with  samples  of  your  work 
to:  Gloria  Stonecipher,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Daily  News,  PO  Box  870,  Bata¬ 
via,  NY  14021.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


MIDWEST  SUBURBAN  DAILY,  50,000 
circulation,  needs  managing  editor  with 
a  sense  of  hard  news,  soft  news,  humor 
and  mission.  You  have  five  to  ten  years 
experience,  demand  excellence  of  your¬ 
self  and  those  who  work  for  you  and  you 
like  people  and  developing  staff.  You 
want  to  deliver  the  best  reader  service 
possible  and  be  part  of  a  growing 
company.  Salary  $50-$60,000. 
Resume  and  support  materials  to  Box 
3999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
Fax  (212)  929-1259 


NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITORS 
Progressive  8,200  daily  in  Southern 
California  desert  seeks  city  and  sports 
editors.  Both  positions  are  Tuesday- 
Saturday  and  require  experience.  We 
paginate  on  Macs  and  will  move  into  a 
new  plant  in  September.  The  Daily 
Independent  is  a  growing  paper  in  a 
growing  white  collar  technical  commun¬ 
ity.  Nine  months  of  excellent  weather 
offset  summer  heat.  We  are  close 
enough  to  Los  Angeles  to  enjoy  all  that 
city  has  to  offer  but  without  the  smog, 
traffic,  crime  or  high  cost  of  living. 
Hiking,  fishing,  camping  skiing  all  with¬ 
in  a  few  hours.  Excellent  salaries  for  the 
right  people.  Preference  to  Zones  7,  8 
and  9  applicants.  Send  letter,  resume, 
four  layout  samples  to  Jamie  Hurly, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Indepen¬ 
dent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridgecrest,  CA  93556. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  award-winning  Jackson  Hole  Guide 
seeks  a  self-motivated  news  pro  with 
the  ability  to  supervise  reporters  and 
pull  a  large,  high  quality  weekly 
together.  Headline  writing,  layout,  color 
and  management  experience  will 
enhance  your  appeal  to  us.  Gorgeous 
location.  Resume  and  clips  to  Editor, 
David  Stump,  Box  648,  Jackson,  WY 
83001. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

Experienced  photographer/photo  editor  needed  to  direct 
six-person  staff  for  42,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday  with 
fiill-color  capability.  We  use  lots  of  photos  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects  from  large  circulation  area.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  samples  (both  color  and  black  and  white)  to: 
Charlie  Decker,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  260  Washington  St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 
Applicants  deadline  is  August  26. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS 

Strong  reporting  and  writing  skills  for 
suburran  daily  in  Seattle  area.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  local  nev/s  and  news  features  in 
fast  growing  region.  Resume  and  clips 
to:  Box  40M,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EOt. 


N.Y.  based  weekly  business  newspaper 
covering  manufacturing  industries 
seeks  highly  motivated,  industrious 
Reporters  for  NY  headquarters  and 
Boston  bureau.  Newspaper  experience 
required.  Business-writing  background 
is  a  plus,  but  not  a  necessity.  Opportun¬ 
ities  for  advancement.  Send  resume, 
writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Box  DDEP  886 
485  Madison  Ave.,  Suite  19 
New  York,  NY  10022 


REPORTER 

The  Catholic  Sentinel  of  Portland,  OR, 
is  seeking  a  journeyman  reporter  who 
will  write  substantive  stories  about 
issues  of  interest  to  our  statewide  read¬ 
ers.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  able 
writer,  careful  researcher  and  thought¬ 
ful  interviewer.  Please  write  Bob  Pfoh- 
man.  Catholic  Sentinel,  Box  18030, 
Portland,  OR  97218. 


REPORTER 

General  assignment  jx>sition  covering  a 
five<ounty  area  for  50,000  PM  daily  in 
northeast  Iowa.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Dan  Dundon,  City  Editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  PO  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  needs  an 
agriculture  reporter  who  not  only  under¬ 
stands  farming,  particularly  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  but  how  it  fits  into  the  lives  of  our 
readers  and  its  importance  to  the 
national  economy.  The  State  Journal 
reaches  18  counties  where  many  of  our 
84,000  daily  subscribers  are  farmers  or 
make  their  living  dealing  with  farmers 
and  where  a  go<^  portion  of  America’s 
food  is  processed.  Therefore,  we  need 
someone  who  can  explain  farm  issues 
and  spot  trends.  Send  resumes,  clips 
and  writing  samples  to:  Robert  Franz- 
mann.  Business  Editor,  The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Small,  quality-conscious  afternoon 
daily  on  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont 
border  seeks  editor  to  supeniise  regional 
and  business  news  departments.  Edit¬ 
ing  experience  a  must;  supervisory 
experience  desirable.  Resume,  page 
layouts,  clips  to:  Jim  Fox,  Valley  News, 
PO  Box  877,  White  River  Junction,  VT 
05001. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR 
Versatile  creative  editor  needed  by 
Houston  area,  23,000  circulation, 
award-winning  daily  to  oversee  special 
sections.  Position  involves  planning, 
editing,  layout,  design  and  some  direc¬ 
tion  of  personnel.  Macintosh  experience 
necessary.  Prefer  some  experience  but 
will  consider  entry  level  with  consider¬ 
able  editing  and  layout  background  on 
college  daily.  Send  resume,  clips, 
design/layout  samples  to:  Special 
Sections  Editor,  Box  4026,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COLUMNIST 
Growing  suburban  daily  newspaper  in 
major  market  seeks  sports  columnist 
who  will  make  an  already-great  sports 
section  even  greater.  Column  ideas 
abound  in  this  heavy  pro  and  college 
area.  We  want  the  writer  who  strives  to 
be  the  best  in  the  business  and  can  take 
us  with  him  or  her  to  the  top.  Send 
resume  and  five  samples  of  your  best 
vrork  to  Box  4009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper. with  circulation  of 
127,000  daily  and  160,000  Sunday,  is 
looking  for  a  sports  editor  with  superior 
editing  skills  and  sound  supervisory 
skills  for  staff  of  15.  This  person  must 
be  highly  motivated,  able  to  work  on 
own  initiative  and  able  to  motivate 
others  to  do  their  best  work  plus  a 
demonstrated  familiarity  with  sports 
coverage.  A  college  degree  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  newsroom  experience 
required.  Send  resume  including  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mike  Johnson,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader,  100  Midland  Avenue,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  SPORTS  COPY 
EDITOR  needed  for  26,000  circulation 
daily  in  south  Florida.  Some  experience 
a  must.  Send  resume,  references  and 
clips  to  Rex  Buntain,  c/o  The  Tribune, 
PO  Box  69,  Fort  Pierce,  FL  34954. 


State  general-excellence  winner  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  with  ability  to 
write  bright-and-accurate  headlines, 
design  sparkling  pages,  meet  deadline 
and  follow  guidelines.  Contact  Burl 
Denson,  News  Editor,  The  Meridian 
Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS, 
39301.  Telephone  (601)  693-1551. 


Successful  chain  of  three  Jewish  week¬ 
lies  in  Baltimore,  Detroit  and  Atlanta 
seeking  experienced,  extremely  organ¬ 
ized  journalist  in  new  slot  as  editorial 
coordinator.  Based  in  Baltimore,  this 
job  involves  some  travel  in  working  with 
the  three  staffs  and  their  communities. 
Jewish  communal  knowledge  and  inter¬ 
est  are  important,  as  is  creativity, 
personnel  skills  and  solid  editorial  judg¬ 
ment.  Please  send  letter  and  resume  to 
Gary  Rosenblatt,  Baltimore  Jewish 
Times,  2104  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore, 
MD  21218. 


THE  OUTLOOK,  a  northern  California 
weekly  is  expanding  staff.  News,  sports, 
feature  and  photo  openings.  Be  part  of  a 
quality  team  in  a  great  place.  Send 
resume  and  clipS;to  Neville  Loberg, 
Editor,  The  Outlook,  4120  Cameron 
Park  Dr.,  Cameron  Park,  CA  95862  or 
call  (916)  676-4500. 


THE  SUN-TATTLER  a  morning  daily 
newspaper  in  Hollywood,  FL  is  seeking 
to  fill  the  following  positions: 
REPORTERS:  We  need  strong  writers 
with  good  reporting  skills  for  our  city 
desk.  Looking  for  applicants  at  both 
beginning  and  experienced  levels. 
COPY  EDITORS:  Applicants  should 
have  strong  word  editing  and  layout 
abilities.  Please  send  resumes  and  work 
samples  to  Kevin  Boyd,  Managing 
Editor,  Sun-Tattler,  2600  North  29th 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  FL  33022. 


The  Idaho  Mountain  Express  is  taking 
applications  for  two  positions,  a  copy 
editor  and  general  assignment  reporter. 
We  serve  the  Sun  VaMey  resort  area. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Dave  Lewis, 
Editor,  PO  Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID 
83340. 


The  Watertown  Daily  Times,  New  York’s 
top  newspaper  under  50,000 
(42,000),  is  seeking  bright,  energetic 
reporters  for  news  bureaus.  Applicant 
should  have  1-2  years  experience  and  a 
desire  to  excel  with  an  aggressive  news 
organization.  Competitive  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Contact:  Charles  Decker, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  260 
Washington  St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 

WANTED:  General  Assignment  Reporter 
for  sports,  news,  layout,  photography. 
Contact  Chuck  Mason,  Point  Pleasant 
Register,  200  Main  St.,  Point  Pleasant, 
WV  25550  or  call  (304)  675-1333. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  12,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


NEWS  MAGAZINE 

Needs  humorous  fiction  and  non-fiction 
articles  about  apartment  living.  1,000 
to  2,000  words.  $350.00  minimum 
payment.  Payable  upon  acceptance. 

Send  article  and  SASE  to  the  Editor, 
Apartment  Life  Magazine,  Special 
Interest  Publications,  Meredith  Corpo¬ 
ration,  1716  Locust  Street,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50336. 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARY  DIRECTOR 
Major  metro  newspaper  (circ.  240,000) 
seeks  an  experienced  asst,  library  direc¬ 
tor  to  supervise  staff  of  seven  with 
active  participation  in  daily  production. 
Experience  preferred  in  researching 
with  extensive  knowledge  of  on-line 
information  retrieval  systems.  Good  oral 
and  written  communication  skills,  abili¬ 
ty  to  work  well  with  others  in  fast-paced 
environment.  Some  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  required.  B.A.  &  M.L.S.  degrees  or 
equivalent  newspaper  library  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  your  resume  to  Ann 
Saucedo,  Editorial  Library,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  1111  S.  Broadway, 
L.A.,  CA  90015.  EOE. 


An  intellecutual  is 
someone  whose  mind 
watches  itself. 

Albert  Camus 


MARKETING 


Growing  Long  Island  publisher  of  paid 
community  newspapers  and  shoppers 
seeks  a  marketing  professional  with 
media  or  ad  agency  experience  to  coor¬ 
dinate  all  aspects  of  marketing  and 
promoting  our  papers.  You  must  be 
creative,  a  strong  copy  writer  and  be 
able  to  produce  everything  from  media 
kits  to  subscription  promotions  with 
sophistication  and  flair.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  C.  Richner, 
Richner  Publications,  379  Central 
Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY  11559. 


The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  a  major 
California  daily  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  Research  Manager.  Successful 
candidate  should  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  market  research  and  sales. 
Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Erma  Moore-Walks 
Employment  Coordinator 
TO  Box  4200 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  to  produce  news 
and  feature  photographs  for  community 
newspaper  group.  Full-time.  SW  Long 
Island.  Resume  and  clips  to  R.  Clifford, 
Richner  Publications,  379  Central 
Ave.,  Lawrence,  NY  11559. 


Wanted:  Aggressive,  energetic,  thinking 
photographer  with  at  least  2  years  or 
daily  newspaper  experience,  color  and 
B&W  experience  a  must.  Send  portfolio 
and  resume  to;  Gene  Burton,  Asst. 
Photo  Editor,  Albuquerque  Journal,  PO 
Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 

^”"""””^^SsIsTAN^”^^^^^ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  Cla 

Interested  in  moving  up?  Family-owned  1 1 

medium-sized  daily  in  zone  2  is  looking 
for  the  right  person  to  fill  this  hands-on  New 

position.  Ability  to  supervise  employees  (Pleas 

important.  Mechanical/electrical  back-  . 

Sounds  a  plus.  Please  send  resume  to 
ox  3958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  12,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


CAMERA/PLATE  DEPARTMENT  needs 
experienced  person.  Quality  6-day 
daily.  Running  four  colors  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  equipment.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  program.  Send  resume  to  ^otts- 
dale  Progress,  TO  Box  1150,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  AZ  85252,  Attn:  Gerald  Ziegler. 


INSTALLATION  TECHNICIAN 

Applicants  should  demonstrate  know¬ 
ledge  of  theory,  use,  functions  and 
technical  aspects  of  computer  publish¬ 
ing  software  and  systems.  Knowledge  of 
PC's,  networks  and  MS/DOS  a  plus. 
Applicants  should  also  be  familiar  with 
newspaper  operations.  The  position 
requires  extensive  travel.  Please  send 
salary  history  and  requirements. 

DISC 

9901  Derby  Lane 
Westchester,  IL  60514 
(312)  344-1025 

Jerry  Kochman/Manager  of  Applications 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Zone  2  AM  daily  seeks  pressroom  super¬ 
visor  with  offset  experience.  Proven 
leadership  and  supervisory  abilities 
important.  Union  experience  helpful. 
Comprehensive  company  paid  benefit 
package.  Please  send  resume  with 
salary  history/requirements  to;  Box 
4025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  JOBS.  Twice-monthly  listing  tracks 
current  (^lif.  openings  in  PR.  $30  for  3 
months.  For  free  sample,  mail  SASE  to 
Calif.  Communications  Connection,  TO 
Box  186,  Carmichael,  CA  95609. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Publisher/GM/GSM  -  Planning  creates 
success,  action  brings  results.  Hands- 
on  leadership  increases  employee 
productivity,  bottom-line  orientation. 
Track  record  of  success  in  turnarounds 
and  profit  maximization.  Box  4020, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/PUBLISHER 
Hard-workiio  weekly  and  daily  profes¬ 
sional  seeks  rip  position  in  Zone  3,4  or 
6.  Award-winning  motivator,  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Top  track  record  in  sales,  train¬ 
ing,  circulation,  production.  Can  inter¬ 
view  now.  Box  4039,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORS,  why  waste  1,000  words 
when  this  quick  on  the  "draw"  cartoon¬ 
ist  can  say  it  all  for  you.  Call  Will  at 
O'Toons,  PO  Box  414,  Roseland,  NJ 
07068,  (201)  239-1209.  P.S.  I  will  go 
to  the  outer  limits  in  search  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  position. 


aRCULATION 


Ongoing  sales  proficiency.  Seasoned, 
broad-spectrum  exposure.  Box  5302, 
Orange,  CA  92613.  (714)  538-3053. 


AVIATION  WRITER.  Seven  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  1970s  and  seven 
years  trade  press  aviation  writer. 
Covered  Apollo  14-15-16  for  daily 
newspapers.  Washington  reporting 
experience  since  1978  covering  FAA, 
Congress  and  Pentagon.  MSJ  North¬ 
western  1970.  Prefer  zones  3-4. 
Presently  D.C.  Pilot.  Returning  to  daily 
newspapers.  Box  4043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Bilingual  journalist,  Columbia  J-School 
grad,  seeks  reporting  or  editing  assign¬ 
ment  in  France.  (Tall  Dan  at  (2(33) 
429-7891. 


BOOK  REVIEWER.  Reporter  has  sold 
freelance  book  reviews  to  major  papers 
for  seven  years.  Seeking  more  freelance 
work  or  full-time  book  review  job.  Fast, 
reliable.  Editing,  layout  skills.  Box 
4014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEDICATED  SPORTS 
Reporter/Editor  looking  for  a  place  to 
settle.  Award-winner,  nard-worker  who 
has  covered  about  everything  from  prep 
to  pro  beats.  Love  what  I  do.  You 
wouldn't  be  sorry.  Reply  to  Box  4012 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Six  years  reporting  abroad,  10  in  U.S. 
Can  make  foreign  and  local  issues  rele¬ 
vant,  interesting.  Sold  op-ed  pieces, 
satires  to  major  papers.  Let  me  try  out 
for  free  to  prove  I  can  excel  at  full-time 
op-ed  job.  Box  4019,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  JOURNALIST  seeks  posi' 
tion  as  writer,  editor  or  desktop 
publisher.  Three  years  experience  and 
strong  customer/client  relations  skills. 
Will  move.  Ready  immediately.  Write 
Box  4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  CANDIDATE  seek¬ 
ing  position  in  print  journalism.  Excel¬ 
lent  writing  ability.  Published  back¬ 
ground,  editorial  experience.  Andrew 
Russo,  28  Grove  Street,  Salinas,  CA 
93901. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MINORITY  JOURNALIST  with  two  years 
experience  at  small  daily  seeks  job  as 
feature  writer  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
Zone  5  or  1.  Has  written  award-winning 
features.  Colleen  F.  Montoya,  1008 
Glenshaw  Dr.,  La  Puente,  CA  91744; 
(818)  917-0050. 


REPORTER  WITH  COPY  EDITING 
experience.  Business,  finance,  auto 
and  advertising/marketing  are  fortes. 
Solid  GA  back^und.  Good  photogra¬ 
pher.  Excellent  references  and  experi¬ 
ence,  including  one  of  the  nation's  top 
metro  dailies.  Nights,  relocation  OK. 
Box  3998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  MA,  some  photo  work,  4 
years  on  weeklies,  wants  spot  as  feature 
writer  on  daily,  any  zone.  Box  4015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter  with  financial,  technical  and 
general  assignment  experience  seeks 
spot  on  southern  California  daily.  Box 
4021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SLOT  MAN  on  award-winning  PM  in 
Anchorage,  AK  wants  to  move  back  to 
lower  48,  preferably  east,  into  another 
sports  job  or  PR.  For  clips  and  resume, 
call  Steve,  (907)  338-0469 


TOP-NOTCH  STORTSWRITER  -  Exper¬ 
ienced  sp^  correspondent  seeks  full¬ 
time  position  on  a  newspaper  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Being  a  sportswriter  is 
my  lifetime  ambition.  During  three 
years  at  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames, 
Iowa,  I've  written  about  a  broad  range  of 
sports  topics.  I'm  a  1988  journalism 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  University,  have 
resume,  clips,  and  references.  I  have 
cerebral  palsy,  but  have  never  missed  a 
deadline.  Contact  Ed  Myers  at  the  Daily 
Tribune  (515)  232-2160  Afternoons). 
My  home  phone  is  (515)  232-6289 
(mornings  &  evenings). 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRESS  FOREMAN  with  fifteen  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  offset  news¬ 
paper  production.  (Including  Goss 
Metro  and  T.K.S.  Presses).  Places 
strong  emphasis  on  preventative  press 
maintenance,  print  quality,  low  cost, 
and  newsprint  waste  reduction.  Box 
3946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION/PUNT  MANAGER 
Experienced  with  dailies,  multiple 
weeklies  and  commercial  printing. 
Cost,  quality  and  waste  conscious. 
Reply  to  Box  4034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


It  costs  to  forget  history  —  or  capsulate  it 


By  Leland  Smith 

This  is  not  intended  to  contradict 
any  remarks  made  by  Bill  Rinehart, 
vice  president/technical  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  his  speech  in  New 
Orleans  to  a  labor  relations  seminar  as 
reported  by  E&P  in  the  June  17  edi¬ 
tion. 

Rinehart  was  talking  to  busy  men 
who  “know  not  Joseph”  and  didn’t 
have  time  right  then  to  make  Joe’s 
acquaintance.  Nor  go  into  any 
detailed  history  of  our  changing  news¬ 
paper  production  methods. 

So  Bill  did  what  he  should  have 
done  —  capsulated  the  technical  rev¬ 
olution  that  has  changed  our  newspa¬ 
per  production  as  something  taking 
place  in  the  1970s.  Rinehart’s  only  sin 
was  to  remind  us  of  something. 

Too  much  capsulating,  and  “skip 
the  details”  explanations,  it  seems  to 
us,  will  mean  a  lot  of  important  his¬ 
tory  gets  skewed  out  of  shape.  If  Tru¬ 
man  were  right  —  “What  we  don’t 
know  is  the  history  we  never 
learned”  —  we  would  hope  the 
newspaper  production  men  of  today 
know  that  the  changes  in  newspaper 
production  began  long  before  the 
1970s,  even  before  the  Second  World 
War. 

The  one  lesson  we  must  never 
forget  is  that  the  biggest  costs  of  put- 
ting  revolutionary  production 
methods  into  use,  in  the  newspaper 
industry  as  well  as  any  other  industry, 
are  human  costs.  The  biggest 
problems  —  the  most  complicated 
ones,  [those  that  require]  the  most 
courage  to  solve  —  always  center  on 
the  human  factor. 

Regrettably,  even  now,  we  see  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  beginnings  of 
our  new  techniques  as  a  black-and- 
white  struggle  between  management 
and  unions,  especially  concerning  the 
once-leading  newspaper  union,  the 
ITU  (International  Typographical 
Union).  Instead  that  was  the  most 
evolutionary,  unplanned  factor  of 
all  —  with  broken  hearts  on  both 
sides. 

Today’s  changed  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  methods  came  from  scars. 


(Leland  Smith  had  a  long  career  in 
newspapers,  including  being  a  produc¬ 
tion  executive  for  Don  Reynolds  and 
Ralph  IngersoU  Sr.) 


heartbreaks,  heroes,  with  nobody 
completely  right  or  wrong.  It  was  an 
evolution  depending  on  many  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  factors  such  as 
changed  income  tax  codes;  changed 
depreciation  tables;  changes  in  the 
income  tax  capital  gains  laws  and  the 
resulting  changed  auditing  and 
bookkeeping  standards;  environmen¬ 
tal  considerations;  perfection  of  por¬ 


ous  metals  and  plastics,  besides  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  photography  and 
electronics,  the  entire  spectrum  of 
sciences,  even  the  improvement  of 
ITT  “long  lines”  systems. 

Most  of  all  it  was  the  courage  of  a 
few  publishers  of  midsized  newspa¬ 
pers,  who  carried  the  ball  for  the 
whole  industry,  that  alone  made  what 
we  have  today  possible.  Courage  was 
required  for  these  men  to  take  expen¬ 
sive  strikes  and,  on  top  of  that,  to  buy 
entirely  new  kinds  of  machinery, 
machinery  at  the  time  not  fully 
proven.  Courage  was  required  to  buy 
machinery  with  bank  loans  they 
weren’t  even  sure  they  could  repay. 

It  also  took  courage  for  many  work¬ 
ers,  who  found  they  had  to  make  a 
heartbreaking  choice  whether  they 
would  be  newspaper  workers  or  ITU 
union  members.  Unlike  workers’  per¬ 
ceptions  in  other  industrywide 
unions,  thanks,  even  ironically,  to  the 
high  type  of  union  the  ITU  had  been 
from  its  beginning,  its  members  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  “newspaper¬ 
men”  first  and  union  members  only 
after  that. 

This  writer  has  had  a  lifetime 
worm’s-eye  view  of  changing  news¬ 
paper  production  methods.  There  are 
some  things  that  must  not  be  capsu¬ 
lated,  nor  forgotten,  in  the  history  of 
our  changes.  If  we  do  forget,  we  will 
have  to  learn  a  lot  of  costly  lessons 
and  make  a  lot  of  hard  choices  all  over 
again. 

Our  technical  revolution  started  in 
the  late  1940s  —  not  the  ’70s  —  with 
the  introduction  of  the  teletypesetter 


and  the  first  phase  of  electromechani¬ 
cal  methods.  Even  before  World  War 
II,  the  Macy’s  chain  was  perhaps  first 
with  its  teletypesetters.  Then  Frank 
Gannett,  Palmer,  Don  Reynolds, 
Gaylord,  and  a  whole  host  of  others 
installed  these  new  teletypesetters, 
which  produced  body  type  from  tape 
generated  both  locally  and  moving 
over  ITT  lines. 


There  was  a  hidden  struggle  within 
the  ANPA  between  these  early, 
courageous  publishers,  such  as  the 
Reynolds,  Gaylords,  Palmers,  Gan- 
netts  who  were  pioneers  in  hunting 
better  production  methods,  and  the 
large  metropolitan  publishers  who  did 
not  want  to  rock  their  own  boats  but 
actually  worked  to  keep  the  battle  for 
better  production  methods  in  the 
“hinterlands”  of  the  middle-sized 
newspapers. 

In  fact,  while  the  small-town 
publishers  were  trying  to  get  the 
unions  to  adopt  the  new  teletypeset¬ 
ters,  the  big-city  publishers  were 
feeding  them  the  raw  meat  of  too 
much  success  by  giving  the  unions 
anything  up  to  and  including  the 
boss’s  shorts.  Worse,  in  New  York 
City  at  the  time,  labor-management 
negotiations  were  not  so  much  getting 
contracts  that  permitted  new  produc¬ 
tion  methods,  but  trying  to  negotiate 
citywide  contracts  that  one  newspa¬ 
per  could  live  with  but  a  competing 
newspaper  could  not. 

That  means  right  at  the  start  we 
should  not  forget  to  pay  homage  to 
Arther  Hansen  and  George  Dale  of 
ANPA  who  somehow  kept  the  two 
factions  of  publishers  —  the  big  and 
the  middle-sized  —  together  in  the 
ANPA,  at  least  outwardly  together. 

The  next  heroes  were  the  news  ser¬ 
vice  presidents.  We  remember  a  letter 
from  Lloyd  Stratton  of  the  Associated 
Press,  writing  as  directed,  assuring  us 
that  the  AP  would  never  transmit  tele¬ 
typesetter  tape  in  justified  form  over 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


It  was  the  specter  of  what  new  methods  might  have 
done  to  the  big  papers  that  finally  brought  the  strikes 
to  the  midsized  newspaper  that  had  installed 
teletypesetters  and  had  as  many  as  55  newspaper 
strikes  going  at  one  time  in  this  nation. 
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Where  will  retailers  find  the  clusters 
with  high  sales  indexes  for  major 
purchases?  _ 


In  E&P’s  Special  Section: 

^‘Newspapers:  Prime  Medium  for  Retailers** 
coming  Sept.  9. 


While  retailers  are  reading  the  answer  to 
the  above,  give  the  answers  for  your  market 
with  your  ad  in  this  special  section. 

Reserve  space  now:  212-675-4380 
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JUI  11  West  19th Street* New  Vbrti.  N  Y  10011  *212  675  4380 
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FAX#  212  929  1259 


Ernie  Pyle  was  one  of  the  best.  During  the  Second  World  War,  he 
told  America  the  story  of  the  battlefield  through  the  eyes  of  the  men  and 
women  who  were  there. 


Today,  we're  fortunate  to  know  a  new  generation  of  talented  story¬ 
tellers.  Two  of  them,  Mark  Patinkin  and  Rheta  Grimsiey  Johnson,  write 
for  us  three  times  a  week.  Their  columns  range  from  funny  to  poignant  to 
simply  serious.  But  they're  always  quick  and  compelling  reading. 

That's  true  of  all  two  dozen  of  our  columnists.  Call  Irwin  Breslauer  at 
(212)  580-8559,  and  get  the  story  for  yourself.  It'll  have  a  happy  ending. 
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